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“For Christmas Comes but Once a Year” 


Christmas Eue 


DORA GREENWELL 


If ye would hear the angels sing 
“Peace on earth and mercy mild”, 
Think of him who was once a child, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


If ye would hear the angels sing, 
Rise, and spread your Christmas fare; 
Tis merrier still the more that share, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Rise, and bake your Christmas bread: 
Christians, rise! the world 1s bare, 
And blank, and dark with want and care; 

Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


If ye would hear the angels sing, 

Rise and light your Christmas fire; 

And see that ye pile the logs still higher, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Rise, and light your Christmas fire; 
Christians, rise! the world is wide, 
And Time ts weary, and worn, and cold, 

Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


If ye would hear the angels sing, 
Christians, see ye let each door 
Stand wider than it e’er stood before, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Rise, and open wide the door! 
Christians, rise! the world is wide, 
And many there be that stand outside, 

Yet Christmas comes in the morning. 


Che Unbroken Song 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
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Under the Golly Bough 


CHARLES MACKAY 


Ye who have scorned each other, 


- Or injured friend or brother, 


In this fast fading year; 
Ye who, by word or deed, 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here! 


Let sinned against and sinning, 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now: 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 


Under the Holly Bough! 


Ye who have loved each other, 

Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast fading year: 

Mother and sire and child, 

Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here! 


And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 
Each past unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing, 
Under the Holly Bough. 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 

Estranged from hope and gladness, 
In this fast fading year; 

Ye, with o’erburdened mind, 

Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here! 


Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue you night and morrow. 

If e’er you hoped, hope now— 
Take heart;—uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces 

Under the Holly Bough! 
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Che Little Penple 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


A dreary place would this earth be 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it. 


No little forms, like buds, to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love-chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman; 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm 
Were there no babies to begin it; 

A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it. 


Who Gives a Child 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


He who gives a child a treat, 

Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street; 
And he who gives a child a home, 
Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 


Once a Year 
THOMAS TUSSER 
(Sixteenth century) 


At Christmas play and have good cheer; 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


Christmas Carnl 


(Seventeenth century) 


God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go; 

And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near— 

I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy New Year! 
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® Come Let Gs Worship 


HE worship of Christendom, often approached with dull 

hearts, or doubtful minds, sometimes with wistful, earnest 
seeking, sometimes with high intelligence, at Christmas time 
rises to the bright and joyous notes of adoration. 

Every infant child is adorable to someone. Round every new- 
born babe are the motions of wonder, of mystery, of purifica- 


tion, of an inviolate sanctity 
which are the visitation of 
God. The adoration of the 
Wise Men come to worship 
the Bethlehem Babe is a 
figure of the perennial de- 
sire to adore. We would wor- 
ship if we could. We long to 
worship with the ecstasy of 
adoration. 

But can we? Can we wor- 
ship at all? Some say not, 
that life has many goods but 
no Supreme Good, that we 
may enjoy the worth of 
many things but not of All 
Things. Few of us escape 
some touch of the prevailing 
temper of our time and coun- 


_ try, a strong ambition operat- 


ing in the hard glitter of a 
world highly practical, com- 
petent, and matter-of-fact, 
‘satisfied in part at least 
with many good human 
values. Many find nothing to 
adore, certainly not the life 
of All Things that is God. 
But many are not satisfied 
with the good of one thing 
after another. There is an 
experience born of a deep 
discontent with a mere 
series of goods, born of an 
effort to find the relations 
of these goods and of these 
goods with evils, born of an 
intense desire for a resolu- 
tion of the disorder of un- 
related things into some su- 
preme arrangement of good 
and evil, of matter and mind, 
of being and becoming, of 
man and his world. That ex- 
perience is the vision of an 
order, half-hidden, not in the 
dark but in blinding light, 
an order which is discerned 
in part by sight and in part 


by faith, but an order which once beheld becomes unutterably 
lovely, comforting our fears and sorrows, challenging our best 
potencies and powers, lifting us to the supreme joy of life. It 
is that order that is God. It is that order, that God, whom we 


may adore. 
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Must one have this vision and faith to be religious? Not 


VON OGDEN VOGT 


A Christmas Prayer 


God of all the Ages and of the Dayspring within these hearts of 
ours, we bless thy Name for the Story of long ago, which becomes 
our story, too, and shall touch with its glory the souls of men for 
ever. We praise thee for the good tidings of great joy through thy 
Wondrous Child. 


We think of the Babe, so small and tender, lying in the straw of 
the manger among the patient beasts, whose quiet breathing was his 
lullaby. And we pray that we may so reverence the Life within our- 
selves that we may not injure bird or beast in malice or carelessness, 
or for the sake of vanity; but, having tenderness for all innocent 
things, may we rejoice in the friendship of faithful creatures. 


We think of that Night of waiting, amid the haste and noise of 
the time, when Mary Mother lay listening to the hurried footsteps of 
travelers and all the rough sounds of the inn. And we pray for. all 
the Mothers of babes soon to be born; and pray that the compassion 
of men may be upon all young Children, lest in our greedy tumult 
and blind speed we bring upon ourselves the condemnation of those 
who cause little ones to perish. : 


We think of the Wise Men, who came with their Gifts, following 
the Star. And we pray that to-day the knowledge and power which 
men have gained by discovering the secrets of earth and sky may be 
devoted to the good of the world and not its ill, and may be used to 
save life and not to destroy it. We pray that the children of the 
future may escape the doom of war, and that all the sons of men may 
come together within the City of the Light. 


We think of the Shepherds, who heard the glad tidings while doing 
their daily work, abiding in the field. And we pray for all Toilers 
to whom this happy season means weary hands and feet and long 
hours of labor. May they be visited by the strong comfort which has 
its abiding place in common things! And we pray for those in distress 
because no man has hired them. May they find refuge in the help of 
Man; and may all the world have new hope! 


We think of all who heard the Song in the Night, sounding faint 
and far away. And we pray for these who will keep their Christmas 
in strange places and away from their dear homes. We pray for those 
upon whom the enchanted season throws a shadow of happy years 
gone by. May they light candles of patience, kindness, and grateful 
memory, even when there are dark corners in their hearts. So may all 
our separations show us how far love can reach, and our broken 
circles teach us how closely love can bind. 


God of all the Ages and of the Light that lighteth every man, we 
bless thy Holy Name; and, with the multitude of the heavenly host 
and with the magnitude of the lowly ones of earth, we praise thee, 
saying: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men. 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY. 
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necessarily. Religion is man facing his Entire World. Con- 
sciously and nobly or “disinterestedly” so to do is the essential 
of worship. Then worship ‘may rise to adoration if there eomes 
the added sense that that world is on the whole good. 
Among the many depictions of “Adoration”, perhaps the 
greatest is the subtle and powerful cartoon of Leonardo, where 


the plunging forms of mighty 
horses in the half-dark seem 
to signify the untamed forces 
that surround the tiny spark 
of the human spirit; where 
the faces of strong men, 
seared and scarred by the 
battles of the mind, gather 
about the white elegant 
forms of a finely sensitized 
mother and her human child. 
Of this picture, Rachel An- 
nand Taylor says that it “is 
no more merely a pageant of 
splendors and a crowd of 
portraits, but a conciliation of 
spiritual types, a great syn- 
thesis of all Magian quests 
and human pilgrimages 
towards the light of the 
world”. To the deeply re- 
ligious no_ succession of 
goods, however splendid, is 
so good as such,a vision, the 
vision of an interpenetration 
of the spirit with all things 
behind and around. 

Is this a selfish absorp- 
tion? Is worship unethical? 
On the contrary, it is those 
who do not try to see the 
Whole who most ignore evils 
and neglect goods. Those 
who are such lovers of life 
that they love the Whole of 
It, love God, have always 
before them the remembrance 
of darkness and wrong. In 
the Whole they find all 
things, both highest joy and 
heaviest pain, and ignore 
nothing. The true mystic 
ecstasy is always intruded 
upon by the recollection of 
toil and duty. The true mys- 
tie vision sees the manifold 
of life broken up to be re- 
made into truer and nobler 
patterns. The true mystic 


joy ends in a dedication. Every adorer brings gifts. 

Come then, let us worship—let us be rid of partiality to seek 
wholeness, let us banish ignorance to find awareness, let us 
come to see, to enjoy, to review, to offer. Let us find in the 


Christmas pilgrimage the intimations of a Life so lovely that 


it is at once our labor and our reward. 
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Christmas: 


The Christian Register 


QA Sermon 


Festival of Giving; Festival of Life 


REV. WALTER F. GREENMAN 


“And opening their treasures, they offered 
unto him gifts.”’—Marrt. ii. 11. 


HIS beautiful story has in all times 

connected the birth of Jesus with giv- 
ing. It is most appropriate. The essence 
of his teaching was that life itself most 
distinctively is a giving. He preached, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give’, 
and he made his preaching good ky his 
constant practice of self-bestowal. As one’s 
years pass, his experience assures him 
that true life is found in a capacity to 
give, and the measure of anyone's life 
is the measure of his capacity to trans- 
mit the gifts of life. Inevitably there 
must be intake, there must as inevitably 
be also output to correspond to the 
intake. 

In our age there has come to be a 
recognition of the validity of this prin- 
ciple greater than in any previous time; 
in all ages the holy and inspired have 
known and practised it. To-day it has 
been appropriated conspicuously by men 
and women in practical affairs. The valua- 
tion of farms and industries is deter- 
mined not by what they cost except in so 
far as that cost is less than the value 
of their output. Similarly, coal mines are 
valued not by the intake in cost of opera- 
tion, but by the value of their output. 
Still more significant is the current scru- 
tiny of our modes of education. We may 
take a proper pride in the great cost of 
our schools both to taxpayers and other 
individuals who endow or use them. We 
maintain schools so that our children may 
have senses, hands, and minds, disciplined 
to highest uses, to be responsive to 
methods of identifying what is true, and 
a capacity to make the best use of it. 
This should be the output of a school. Is 
there a rightful correspondence between 
intake and output? 

Another query, bound to bear good 
fruit in due time, is that demanding of 
the billions invested in religious organiza- 
tions, are they worth what they cost? 
Their output should be measured in lives 
made more reverent, with a passion for 
integrity, justice, courage, and tenderness, 
lives devoting their utmost to the highest 
at any cost. Does this output correspond 
to the intake? 

An especially illuminating field in which 
to note this principle is that of great per- 
sonalities who have meant most to us. 
Loved parents to whom the greatest 
sacrifices were a discard, so long as they 
were yielding to the children opportunities 
they themselves never had; faithful educa- 
tors who gave unstintedly of time not 
required of them to help us make the 
most of ourselves, who opened new vistas 
of a larger life that beckoned us to do 
our best; dear friends who now in aus- 
terity, now in tenderness, held us to highest 
standards. On all these personalities we 
put the highest value. They are the best 
types of giving; and note this, as we can, 
the more they gave the more they had. 
The giving measured the life. 


We find an interesting illustration of 
this principle in the experience of Jesus. 
Certain facts of life had been of utmost 
value to him in his career; these he was 
constantly presenting to his followers. 
First of all, God stood in the relation of 
a loving father to everyone. That thought 
of God’s loving kindness had been hinted 
by Hosea, but Jesus first confidently pro- 
claimed God’s fatherhood, and it was a 
fine tribute to the character of Joseph 
and the general habit of Jewish fathers, 
that he dared hazard such a symbol lest 
it be confusing. In the second place, to 
Jesus, God exercised benignity as well 
as power, and thirdly, God was never 
without a witness. In demonstrating this, 
Jesus was at his best, using repeatedly 
concrete object lessons to make it clear. 
In the throng before him were, mourners, 
—and mark, only those mourn who have 
truly loved; and there were radiant faces 
of the unselfish idealists, the pure in 
heart, who, unclouded by sordid wishes, 
most clearly perceived the eternal ways; 
and the poor, a term applied to those 
loyalists who relinquished all the gains 
of captivity to go back to rebuild Jeru- 
salem. In effect Jesus was saying, Wher- 
ever you see true mourning, purity of 
heart, loyalty to the highest, there you 
see God active in man, and such folk 
can claim the highest happiness. 


+ 


In the parable of the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn, he was pointing out 
God’s method of disclosing himself to 
his children. In the glad outreaching of 
the prodigal’s father to meet part way 
his repentant son, there was God at work 
in a human father. And what father of 
you would for bread give his son a stone? 
All these sayings are to indicate we have 
constant witnesses to God’s presence, that 
giving is life and that God’s life is an 
infinite and constant self-bestowal. 

The next point we note is that our kin- 
ship to God is measured by our facility for 
self-bestowal. There is nothing repugnant 
in that thought, yet it may involve a little 
inward trepidation, as we take the next 
step and ask, In the light of this kinship, 
are we worth what we cost? Does our 
output qreditably correspond to our 
intake? When one seriously sets himself 
to a complete statement and analysis of 
his personal expense account, it is little 
short of overwhelming then to face the 
question, Am I worth it? 

Still following Jesus’ method, one needs 
not to take this question too austerely. 
That is suggested by his phrase, “Freely 
ye have received, freely give’, implying 
some identity between what one has re- 
ceived and what he is to give. Take the 
case of the rich young man. He had been 
always faithful in all the conventional 
moralities listed in the Mosaic law and 
had inquired how he could go beyond 
that. Taking him at his word, and re- 
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flecting how valuable an acquisition a 
practical business man would be in ad- 
ministering the affairs of a group of 
itinerant preachers whose minds and 
hearts were absorbed in other matters, 
in substance Jesus’ reply was, Wind up 
your business, devote your property to 
charity, so that with undivided interest 
and heart you can give to us that which 
you have in greatest measure, namely, 
your business skill. That will help us in 
our work. We do not want your money, 
we want you and what your great native 
gifts can be to us. 

It was the same in the case of tle 
rich fool who was preparing to build 
greater barns for hoarding his riches, he 
was asked to give that of which he had 
most. The same principle, a trifle more 
abstractly, was involved in the parable 
of the vine and the branches. If all its 
intake of moisture, sunshine and phos- 
phates went to the making of more yine 
and none to grapes, to self-expansion and 
not to self-bestowal, the vine was cut 
down for fuel and the vine with its 
hoarding of many values went to serve 
a lower purpose. This has been the fate 
of many a hoarding of wealth, that the 
hoarder could not carry with him, and on 
his death served the wretched end of 
creating among his heirs “all sorts of 
jealousy, bitterness and animosities. The 
simple fact is we are meant never to be 
hoarders of the gifts of life; it is fatal. 
We are meant to be not cisterns but 
channels for its beneficent distribution. 
The facility in giving and self-bestowal 
is the measure of life in us. 

And what shall we do to accomplish 
this facility? Even in our practical age 
we have many sentimentalists who crave 
the distinction of doing some notable and 
glorious thing that has a romantic appeal. 
It is to take pattern of King Arthur’s 
Knights who in their passionate pursuit 
of the Holy Grail let the whole organiza- 
tion of law and order in the kingdom go to 
wrack and ruin, and in the end were on 
a fruitless because selfish quest. It is far 
better, like Abraham Davenport, in Whit- 
tier’s story, to stand fast by each day’s 
imperative duties, and when in response 
to one’s inner wish to make glad self- 
bestowal, presently the light falls on one 
path to that end, then follow that light. 
This habit long followed leads to the 
most abundant life. The giving measures 
the life. 

One of G. F. Watts’ most impressive 
pictures is that of a knight stretched upon 
his bier. About him are the symbols to 
indicate that he had as rich and varied 
an experience as a man can have,— 
ermine, sword, shield, laurel wreath, im- 
plements of sport, book, pin, purse with 
coins falling out, vase of ointment, and 
lute. On the rich hangings behind the bier 
in faintly legible letters was the familiar 
verse: “What I spent, I had’’,—that is 
true of us all; for good will it has entered 
into our lives. “What I saved, I lost”, 
that, too, is true of all. Nothing hoarded 
can be carried over with us. “What I 
gave, I have.” That was an epitome of the 
Knight’s life. It will be the epitome of 
the life of all of us. It is a memorandum 
of our soul’s life to-day. The giving 
measures the life. The giving is the life. 
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The Christian Register 


or The Child We Were 


HERBERT 


T has often been said, but needs repeat- 

ing, that Christmas is pre-eminently the 
festival of the child—of the child Jesus, 
yes, but also of every child. For this one 
day at least we try to understand what 
childhood is, not by analytical reason, but 
through sympathy, and by letting the child 
in us have its day. Dr. L. P. Jacks says 
there is a hero and a coward in the breast 
of every man. I think it can be said with 
equal truth that there is a child and a 
sophisticated, disillusioned, adult person 
of the world in éach of us. Christmas is 
the festival of that child, too,—the child 
we once were or ought to have been, whose 
excited enthusiasm over simple things, 
whose spontaneous freshness, we need to 
keep wholesome. 

It is not easy in these days to keep that 
child alive. He often dies of malnutrition 
or actual starvation. We are beset with 
temptations to feed him with unnatural 
excitements, with killing selfishness, with 
indigestible concern with dollars and cents 
and the thing men term success. That per- 
son is indeed fortunate who has grown 
to man’s estate and yet kept the vivacious, 
bright-eyed, simple-hearted, gay child in 
him well-nourished and alive. For some, 
the gracious light of imagination and de- 
light fades out with the passing of the 
years, who survey their days and confess, 
with Tom Hood, that they are further off 
from heaven than when they were boys. 

The child is very near the gates of that 
happy place. Often he passes them and 
“Jitters its floor with his broken fancies”. 
Francis Thompson, who should know, for’ 
on his tombstone are engraved his own 
words, “Look for me in the nurseries of 
heaven”, asks, “Know you what it is to 
be a child?’ And he himself answers, “It 
is to be something very different from the 
man of today. It is to have a spirit yet 
streaming from the waters of baptism; it 
is to believe in love, to believe in loveli- 
ness, to believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper 
in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness 
into loftiness, and nothing into every- 
thing, for each child has a fairy god- 
mother in its own soul; it is to live in a 
nutshell and to count yourself the king 
of infinite space ; it is 

“To see the world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour... .” 


This Child’s Festival gives us one more 
glorious chance to recapture our lost 
kingdom, so that we can come out of it 
into the mundane, work-a-day world “all 
gold-dusty with tumbling amid the stars” 

In a book worth its weight in treasury- 
notes, “The Prisoner in Fairyland”, Al- 
gernon Blackwood tells the story of a 
man, who, in his youth, had been steeped 
in the spirit of delicious make-believe. 
Fairies were real to him because he saiv 
and knew them. His father had bought 
an old railway carriage and put it in 
their garden as a play-house, and the boy 
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HITCHEN 


called it “The Starlight Express”, because 
he used to travel to the stars in it. But 
the inexorable call of the world came, and 
he left his garden to go out and amass 
wealth, which he desired that he might 
have the wherewithal to do kindly deeds. 
But there are often penalties attached to 
ambitions of that kind, and he found 
himself, with the fleeting years, becom- 
ing more and more a hard-headed, prac- 
tical business-man, with his world of 
lovely fantasy gone. He achieved his goal, 
and then one day memory stirred in him, 
and he left all he had made and went 
back to his old home. There it was—all 
closed up and desolate; but in the garden 
still stood—the Starlight Express. And 
with infinite yearning he desired to win 
back what he had lost, deciding that at 
all costs he must get in touch with chil- 
dren again. He remembered that a cousin, 
living in Switzerland, had a little son 
and daughter, and he made haste to them. 

Now these children—two of the most 
lovable and fascinating in literature— 
when night came, used to leave their 
bodies and fly up to the stars, to play 
in the Star Cave, where all the fallen 
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Starlight is gathered in which one can 
bathe and become “all soft-shiny dressed”, 
They go to their mother’s room and try to 
pull her spirit out of her body, to take 
with them, but she, poor soul, is a har- 
assed, conscientious, plodding, practical 
mother whom care has spoiled, and her 
spirit will not come out. Then they try 
their father, who tries to be a writer. 
He is a dreamer, but of the selfish type, 
and somehow, when he tries to write, he 
gets, in the children’s words, “all wumbled 
up”. When they try to pull his spirit out 
they manage it, all but the head, and 
that sticks fast; so reluctantly they have 
to leave him. But they go to the Star 
Cave and bring back star dust, touching 
their mother and father, and their father’s 
pen and things with it, and all they touch 
becomes “soft shiny”. 

While they are in the cave, there is a 
flash and a roar, and up comes—the Star- 
light Express. So when the hero arrives 
at his cousin’s these little ones recognize 
him as one they have often met, and at 
once they claim him, making him a happy 
“prisoner in fairyland”’. 

This is one of the most fragrant of mod- 
ern parables. Does not Christmas supply 
our need and help us to become once 
more “soft-shiny dressed”, by touching 
us with the star dust; which is the treas- 
ure of the child? 


The Pisttatton 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


OLK live by legends, grandly aloof 

from fact. Who cares for fact when 
there is a good tale brewing by the fire? 
Drive the skeptic out into the night. The 
night belongs to him; the fire belongs to 
spirits who have eyes to see and hearts 
to understand. 

Some tales never grow old. Familiarity 
only deepens and enriches our love of 
them. They have an eternal freshness, 
an eternal joy, an eternal loveliness about 
them that time only mellows. Among 
them is this Christmas story. 

Is it true? Perhaps not. Is it profound? 
Most assuredly yes. It is the more pro- 
found because it has been purified, re- 
touched, and perhaps created by the 
hearts of innumerable men. It is lovely 
because it is the distilled spirit of their 
longing for youth, for joy, for love, for 
God himself. 

The theme is as old as the spirit of 
man, has perhaps arisen with him from 
the earth itself, or descended from the 
open heayens above to meet him as he 
has arisen from the earth by the slow 
agony of life unfolding toward the beauty 
of holiness. It has appeared in many 
forms amid many peoples and nations and 
tongues. Before it was written down it 
was told by old folk to children and 
passed on to their children’s children. The 
nomads of the desert loved it. The Greeks 
took it for their own. It was dear to our 
Anglo-Saxon forbears; and is native to 
the spirit-haunted soil of Ireland. It ap- 
pears among the folk-tales of our own 
South West among the holy men whose 
spirits linger in crumbling Spanish mis- 


sions. Tolstoi, in terms of peasant life in 
Russia, tells how a simple shoemaker en- 
tertained an angel unawares by his heart- 
felt purpose to minister to a stranger in 
need. Lady Gregory relates how the 
Traveling Man guided the steps of an 
outcast serving-girl as she plodded through 
the heavy mud along the great road on a 
stormy night, and how, later when he 
reappeared, she unwittingly turned him 
out as a stranger into the stormy night 
from her warm home and her child who 
instinctively loved him. Willa Cather re- 
counts how the Holy Family in the guise 
of humble Mexican peasants appeared to 
minister to two holy brothers lost in the 
desert. It is a theme enshrined for us in 
the conventional Christmas story, recur- 
ring again and again as the climax of our 
Christian year. 


There fared a mother driven forth 
Out of an inn to roam; 

In the place where she was homeless, 
All men are at home. 


For men are homesick in their homes, 
And strangers under the sun, 

And they lay their heads in a foreign land 
Whenever the day is done. 


The idle humble hill and wood 
Are bowed upon the sacred birth, 
And for one little hour the earth 
Is lazy with the love of good. 


Passionate peace is in the sky— 
And in the snow in silver sealed 
The beasts are perfect in the field 

And men seem men so suddenly. 


The theme is a simple theme of great- 
ness returned to dwell in simplicity: the 
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spirit of man has been visited by the 
Spirit of Holiness. It seems a miracle, 
sometimes, arising from powers outside 
of man’s control; but it only occurs to 
those who are grandly simple and pure 
of heart. The beginning of it, at least, 
lies with man and is given to us in the 
Beatitude: 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 


Now and again I hear men say of some 
great ideal which we shall deem good, 
but many call impractical, that we must 
wait a thousand years for mankind to 
reach that point. Often they do not under- 
stand when one says, half seriously, half 
lightly, I am afraid I shall not live that 
long. Perhaps it does no good to say that 
nineteen hundred years ago a man reached 
that point. They have rejected an old 
religion as incredible; and adopted a 
theory of progress equally incredible. Can 
they forgive one who rejects both? It is 
not an old religion that we need, nor a 
theory about mankind: it is a man, 

tod has given to each one of us some 
three-score years and ten in which to dis- 
cover the height, the depth, and the 
breadth of life. They may be all we shall 
ever know of reality—at least it is safe 
to say that they are our surest guide to 
the nature of reality. At the end, each one 
of us is to be plunged into Mystery, even 
as we have arisen from Mystery. We look 
back through the ever lengthening vistas 
of time into the past, only to fall at last 
before the gates of Mystery. And about us 
on every side, beyond the earth, beyond the 
stars, lies this same Mystery. And people 
—people now, people past, and people 
future are unknown to us, save only a 
few—they, too, are Mystery. In these few 
square miles, these few people who come 
to us from the world, in this living hour, 
it is given to us to state our faith in 
the nature of eternity, in the nature of 
infinity. If in this, our immediate reality, 
we cannot so purify our spirits that they 
are visited by the Spirit of Holiness, I 
do not see how we can ever hope that 
we shall know what God is like. If we 
ean in this living hour so purify our 
spirits, I do not see why we should ever 
fear separation from that Spirit in the 
unknown future. 

Perhaps this legend is only a myth, and 
most assuredly we are only men, spirit- 
shadows at best. But may one be forgiven 
if at Christmas time when we all love 
legends for a little hour at least, he takes 
this longing of our folk too seriously? To 
me at least it seems that if we do our 
part and establish at the center of our 
lives an inward core of wisdom, purity, 
love, and calm inward beauty which no 
evil can take from us in this living hour, 
there appear above us in the sky a heay- 
enly host of angels like those who ap- 
peared to the shepherds of old, crying, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men, 


and a star to light our wayward feet 
toward the birthplace of a _ higher 
humanity. 
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England and America 
A Message of Good Will 


LAWRENCE CLARE 


EFORE I came to America, on a visit 

in 1925, I read a book which gave 
me to understand that it is a great error 
for English people to think that Americans 
are like themselves, and to negotiate with 
them on the assumption that they are 
“cousins”. I was told that they were very 
different: that even the landscape in 
America produces an entirely different 
psychological effect from that of England: 
that the languages of the two countries 
are becoming distinct, and are only held 
together and prevented from wider diver- 
gence by the conservative effect of the 
printed word resisting natural changes in 
speech. The writer of this book was very 
friendly to America but anxious that our 
dealings with each other should be on a 
proper basis. 

Then I came and saw with my own 
eyes, and later settled as a neighbour in 
Canada, and now I ask myself, Are my 
American friends so different as was 
alleged? The difference in the effect of 
landscape is interesting, but hardly to the 
point. The difference in speech, when all 
is said and done, is less—far less—than 
the difference between that of London and 
that of the agricultural districts of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire; and though 
there is a difference of temperament it 
is nothing like as extensive as that which 
divides the English from the Welsh, with- 
out preventing them from getting on very 
comfortably together within the same 
governmental scheme.’ This year, on holi- 
day in various New England States, stay- 
ing at many different places, chiefly farms 
or private houses, I found that I had to 
give myself a pretty vigorous pinch from 
time to time in order to arouse some kind 
of awareness that I was some four thou- 
sand miles away from my native country. 
“Oh, but’, friends say to me, “suppose 
you go to the Middle West, and then on 
to the West itself. Then you would find 
America strange enough and you would 
know that you were indeed in a foreign 
country!” To which I can only reply 
that I often meet men from the Middle 
West, and from the West, and do indeed 
find a difference and a very considerable 
one, but not at all the kind of difference 
that need interfere with perfectly friendly 
intercourse and understanding; and I 
doubt whether the difference that an Eng- 
lishman will find is any greater than the 
difference of which a New Englander is 
conscious. 

Further, be it noticed, that although 
we are conscious of differences in outlook 
they are, so to speak, differences within 
the family, so that when a real foreigner, 
as for instance a Frenchman like André 
Siegfried, or a German like Dibelius, 
comes to compare our two nations his 
emphasis is entirely upon the resem- 
blances. Our very virtues and faults, it 
appears, and the things that we may 
oceasionally find a little irritating in our 
dealings with one another, are merely 


the exaggerations in one of qualities that 
happen to be also in the other: and 
although the history of England and 
America during the last century is full 
of things that we have reason to regret, 
nevertheless again the foreign observer is 
less struck by these “twistings of the lion’s 
tail” by America, or by irritatingly mis- 
placed sympathy on the part of Britain, 
than he is by the way in which England 
and America see eye to eye the moment 
they are confronted by a problem that 
is external to both their interests. 

I urge, therefore, that among the great 
nations of the world no other two can be 
found with such natural bonds of under- 
standing and sympathy, and that England 
and America will find their most natural 
and wholesome development in co-operat- 
ing with one another for the world’s good. 
The man who attempts to stir up bad 
feeling between them, be he English or 
American, is an enemy of society! Not 
that we should pretend that our interests 
are identical in all cases. They are not. 
But where those interests are different it 
is always wise to seek to state the dif- 
ference as clearly as possible, and then 
to get to work to find the effective busi- 
ness compromise, provided of course, that 
no point of moral principle be compromised 
in the process. I can see but one way to 
a happier and better-ordered world, and 
that is in the working together of the 
British Empire, as it used_to be callea— 
the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
we are now beginning to call it—and that 
vast and effective union of half a con- 
tinent which is the United States. 

At the present time the greatest social 
cause to which one ean give one’s self 
is that of Internationalism, and the most 
hopeful scope of international feeling is 
in the relations between these two coun- 
tries. By internationalism I do not mean 
cosmopolitanism. To be international we 
must first be national, and effective inter- 
nationalism must maintain intact those 
peculiarities and differences of tempera- 
ment and organization, and of culture, 
that make the world so much more inter- 
esting than it could ever be without them. 
Nevertheless our dreams of the future, 
and our love, should not stop short at 
the Motherland. The time is ripe for a 
new development of human affection. As 
that affection spread from the individual 
to the home, from the home to the tribe, 
from the tribe to the nation; and as in 
the process of so spreading the individual 
was not sacrificed to the home, nor the 
home to the tribe, nor the tribe to the 
nation, but all gained from this out-cir- 
cling; so the day has come when we must 
learn to think and to feel and to be loyal 
internationally in such a way that nation- 
alism does not lose but gains. 

Our human history is very largely that 
of identifying ourselves with larger and 
larger units. Anglo-American fraternity is 
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the larger unity that is now beckoning us. 
As an Wnglishman I am afraid I must 
say, heretical though it may be from the 
American standpoint, that I believe the 
League of Nations too, points the way to 
such a wholesome transcending of the 
narrower type of nationalism; and that 
a third way is that of developing our 
British Confederation more and more as 
a Commonwealth and less and less as an 


Significant 
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Empire. “Patriotism is not enough”, as 
Nurse Cavell saw so clearly in the hour 
when she confronted death. 

With heartiest greetings from an Eng- 
lishman who wishes to acknowledge that 
he has met with nothing but the utmost 
courtesy and friendship in his contact 
with Americans. 


MONTREAL, Christmas 1930. 


Sentiments 


e 

Lindbergh’s Character Factors 

“T came to the conclusion”, says Charles 
A. Lindbergh, “that if I knew the differ- 
ence between the right way to do a thing 
and the wrong way to do it, it was up to 
me to train myself to do the right thing 
at all times. 

“So I drew up a list of character fac- 
tors at the left margin of a sheet of paper, 
and then I numbered the top of the sheet 
from 1 to 31, ruling the sheet both up and 
down and sideways. 

“One vertical column under a certain 
number would be my daily chart for that 
particular day of the month. 

“At night I would read off my list of 
character factors, and those which I had 
fulfilled satisfactorily during the day I 
would mark with a red cross; those I had 
not been called upon to demonstrate that 
day, would get no mark. 

“But those character factors which I 
had actually violated during the day I 
would mark with a black cross. 

“I began to check myself from day to 
day and to compare ‘my black and whites’ 
from month to month and year to year. 
I was glad to notice an improvement as 
I grew elder.” 

The ‘character factors” are these: Al- 
truism, ambition, brevity in speech, con- 
centration, calmmess in temper, clean body, 
clean speech, clean thought, clean con- 
duct, cheerfulness, courage, decisiveness, 
determination, economy, energy, enthusi- 
asm, firmness, faith, gracefulness, honesty, 
hopefulness, industry, initiative, justice, 
judgment, love toward all, loyalty, mod- 
erateness, modesty, neat appearance, no 
argument, no sarcasm, no fault finding, no 
talking about others, no talking too much, 
optimism, perseverance, physical exercise, 
pleasant voice, pynctuality, patience, po- 
liteness, reverence (divine) (parents) 
(home and family) (country), respect 
superiors, respect fellow men, readiness to 
compromise, recreation—“Manful, not sin- 
full”, self-esteem, self-control, self-confi- 
dence, sense of humor, sleep and rest, 

sympathy, sincerity, tact, truthfulness, 
thoroughness, unselfishness. 

To the reader of THE RecisTeR it will 
already have been obvious that Colonel 
Lindbergh takes the positive and eschews 
the negative attitude to life, and that can- 
not fail. 


Fools Follow the Wise 

Living in accord with one’s idea of the 
truth, or by principle, is admirable, says 
Robert Lynd, but is not for men of this 
world. 

“Nearly everybody is agreed”, he writes 
in an article entitled “On Not Being a 
Philosopher”, in The New Statesman, 


“that Socrates and Epictetus were right in 
their indifference to external things. Even 
men earning £10,000 a year and working 
for more would admit this. Yet, even while 
admitting it, most of us would be alarmed 
if one of our dearest friends began to put 
the philosophy of Socrates and Epictetus 
into practice too literally. What we regard 
as wisdom in Epictetus we should look on 
as insanity in an acquaintance. Or, per- 
haps not in an acquaintance, but at least 
in a near relation. I am sure that if I be- 
came as indifferent to money and comfort 
and all external things as Epictetus, my 
relations would become more perturbed 
than if I became a successful company 
promoter with the most materialistic phi- 
losophy conceivable. ... 

“We hold the paradoxical belief that the 
philosophers were wise men, but that we 
should be fools to imitate them.” 


Chant of a Hedonist 


George Jean Nathan, finding no good 
reason for belief in God, progress, and the 
other things that make men live for others, 
devotes himself to his own gratifications. 
In The Forum he sets forth his philosophy 
in frank fashion: 

“In a hedonism”, he says, “that governs 
its pleasures partly by intellect and partly 
by emotion, I believe about all other be- 
liefs. To me pleasure and my own personal 
happiness are all that I deem worth a 
hoot.” 

The life of a writer has the most 
pleasure, according to Mr. Nathan. “In 
the first place, a writer has contempt. .... 
In the second place, he has liberty. .. . In 
the third place, he can be himself at all 
times and in all places.” 

A man, continues this rebel, should not 
intrust the molding of his character, his 
psyche, and his future to a woman, but to 
a man, himself, and therefore should marry 
late. 

This is the doctrine: “My code of life 
and conduct is simply this: work hard; 
play to the allowable limit; disregard 
equally the good or bad opinion of others; 
never do a friend a dirty trick; eat and 
drink what you feel like when you feel 
like; trust to tobacco for calm and 
serenity; bathe twice a day; modify the 
esthetic philosophy of Croce but slightly 
with that of Santayana and achieve for 
yourself a pragmatic self-sufficiency in the 
beauty of the esthetic surface of life; 
learn to play at least one musical instru- 
ment and then play it only in private; 
never allow yourself even a _ passing 
thought of death; live the moment to the 
utmost of its possibilities, and be satisfied 
with life always, but never with yourself.” 
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Shining in the Zeitgeist 


The oneness of the world is proclaimed 
by Salvador de Madariaga as the new and 
great truism of the age. Through the 
cinema, the radio, and all the activity of 
material and spiritual life, the world, he 
declares in The Living Age, “has pene- 
trated into itself, has driven itself into 
its own consciousness, made itself known 
to itself, and become one”. 

The world-community must come. 

“But then, it will be asked, if it must 
come, why advocate it, why work for it? 
The answer is that the rough, untutored 
boor is also fully conscious of his exist- 
ence and oneness, yet must be educated. 
Though one, the world is as yet anarchical 
and ywnruly. Wars shake its frame out of 
its normal life. Commerce, the blood cir- 
culation of the body, is left to follow the 
capricious and selfish movements of its 
several limbs. Production and consump- 
tion are unrelated to real, sound, healthy 
needs, aS in a man whose appetite and 
digestion are ill-regulated. Its mind is in 
confusion. The world, in short, has not 
evolved the necessary institutions for its 
life to flow healthily and its unity to mani- 
fest itself in creative ways... . 

“But the evolution of world institutions 
has been grievously handicapped by the 
abstention of the United States from the 
work in the inception of which it had 
so forcibly co-operated... . 

“The true difference between post-war 
and pre-war history is that in January, 
1920, the principles of the political unity 
of the world was born. From that day, 
nations stand before history with less and 
less light on their faces as they deviate 
more and more from the direction whence 
the Zeitgeist is shining.” 


Stabilizing Sunday 


Rey. Hubert L. Simpson, of Westminster 
Chapel, London, gives the warning that 
modern laxity in churchgoing will result 
in disastrous spiritual instability. 

“What has come over us, that we no 
longer attend church?” he asks. 

“The answer [says Dr. Simpson] is that 
there has been a breakdown of credit, 
not only in the exchanges of the world, 
but in the realm of the spirit also. The 
financiers warn us that we are living on 
our capital, which is ever a precarious 
kind of existence. And many families and 
individuals are to-day living recklessly 
on spiritual and moral capital which has 
been slowly accumulating through the 
centuries. 

“Men and women who have lightly 
thrown off the religious habits of their 
fathers do not realize how much they owe 
to the traditions they are breaking. And 
just as the only way to restore our finan- 
cial credit is for everybody to get to work, 
so the only way to restore the spiritual 
stability in our midst is for each of us to 
work out his own salvation.... 

“We need more than ever the leisure 
and quiet of the Lord’s Day, the seasons 
and services of the church, to enable us 
to break the tyranny of the material and 
build up our spiritual capital again, and 
regain stability.” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’’ 
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“A Merry Cheer” 


pe A GOOD FACE on things! That is the way 
to celebrate this Christmas, which will other- 
wise find many of us perplexed. Here is a letter 
from a man who suddenly feels the bony hand of 
unemployment touching him out. “Please do not 
send gifts this year; we can’t.” Thus he writes. 
Another who has just learned of an affliction which 
will take from him a life-long companion, is grate- 
ful for a friend’s affection, but in this hour he says 
his “suffering is quite untouched by sympathy”. 
How is it, around us and about? Never such a 
Christmas in all our lives, if we take true account 
of the run of adverse fortune. Quite impossible is 
it for us to close our eyes. Facts are sometimes 
more eloquent than dreams, and they cannot sus- 
pend their force at all, nor is it a part of Christmas 
that they should. 

To say, Be happy, is not the thing, for some 
simply cannot be happy. But it is reasonable to 
put a good face on things, and it is proper and 
practicable that we all do so. Our face is something 
we can control. At any rate, we can make merry 
for a day, and a Merry Christmas is a holiday on 
which we truly concentrate, though the next day we 
go on in the difficult way. Percival Chubb has 
brought forth from the book of words the truth 
that “merry” means short, or lasting a short time, 
and thus to make merry is to pass the time agree- 
ably, carefree, as they did in the golden world. We 
shall do that. Our good cheer is something deeper 
and more lasting, for here again, thanks to Dr. 
Chubb, we find a word with a revealing history. 
Cheer runs back through the French “chére” to 
the Latin word “cara” meaning face. A cheerful 
countenance, as the Scripture tells us, is to be ex- 
pected at all seasons, and “a merry cheer” for 
Christmas. 
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If we are in the advent to a Christmas unfulfill- 
ing the promises, there will be, let us believe, a 
better one next year. Some say, in fact, that out of 
this crisis a totally new kind of society is going to 
be born. The old order, according to the German 
scholar, Dibelius, has lost its justification. New 
politics, new economics, new theology, a new 
world, are all coming. E. 8. Martin says Father 
Christmas has always stood for an order that was 
better than the one he worked in. 


The Douglass Findings 


HERE ARE ALREADY as many: interde- 

nominations as denominations”, says H. Paul 
Douglass, in his statistical findings entitled, “Protes- 
tant Co-operation in American Cities’. That is a 
key sentence in his work which is a thorough study 
of the church federations in twenty-four cities and 
two states. As THE REGISTER noted last week, Dr. 
Douglass finds the condition of the whole church- 
union movement, as it attempts to embody itself 
in co-operative work among the Protestant denomi- 
nations, most unsatisfactory. He blames the sects. 
His impatience is with the sectarian prides and the 
unwillingness of leaders in the various communions 
to yield up their distinctive, separate work; but 
most of all he sees how the Federation enthusiasts 
have gone ahead without underlying reasons. That 
is why there are so many federations at variance 
with one another. 

The federations have also a certain shortcoming 
compared with the sects,—they have no basic reli- 
gious doctrines. That is why they lack constructive 
power. This phase of the whole business Dr. 
Douglass might well treat with more appreciation. 
It has been an insistent complaint in these pages 
that federations as we know them have no state- 
ments of faith on the ultimate imperatives. In sum, 
they have no outspoken theology, no body of funda- 
mental religious beliefs, without which a church is 
something other than a church, and a federation 
but a community enterprise for good fellowship and 
indeterminate social service. 

When we say social service, it is with the pro- 
foundest respect for that great calling. But it is 
not the church’s chief calling. The church has in- 
spired and produced it, let us assume with some 
measure of truth, but the church must never permit 
its co-operative activities in any community to take 
precedence over its own peculiar function of in- 
spiring, quickening, and instructing men and 
women ‘and children in the sacred meaning of life. 
It is true that any church which lacks social ac- 
tivities, either within its own organization or in 
co-operation with others, is not a church in our 
present-day concept of practical religion. On 
the other hand, any church which permits itself 
to be denatured by a busy desire to work with 
other people, will suffer dire consequences, not the 
least of which will be the incapacity, because of a 
lack of spiritual nurture in intelligent faith, to 
perform any social service worthy of the name. 
Here is where Dr. Douglass gets at the federation’s 
weakness. It has gone as far as it can on its present 
capital of ideas. He says that after twenty years 
of activity, the federations generally avoid “any 
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attempt to find a basic philosophical and religious 
groundwork”. That is why there are “as many 
interdenominations as denominations”. They plead 
for unity and where is it with them? 

It is high time that our federation friends caught 
up with their own delinquencies, and it would be 
well for them to ease off on their derogatory atti- 
tude toward the so-called sectarian churches. We 
declare that in the present condition there is more 
reason and power in a denomination than there is 
in a federation. Dr. Douglass in his findings con- 
vinees us of that. But we do not mean at all that 
federations ought to go. They ought to stay and 
get solid foundations. 

As for ourselves, it is true that thus far about 
all we Unitarians get out of federation movements 
is loss of our distinctive function. It is a fact in 
Massachusetts that federated churches which in- 
clude our own people usually settle other than 
Unitarian ministers, and we are lost as a contribu- 
tor of our inmost tradition as spiritual pioneers. 
We give our genius for tolerance and fraternity, 
and we offer good works. But when we go into 
services of worship we are not as a rule heard co- 
equally with our orthodox brethren. Their theology 
and temper prevail. Free quest of religious truth 
is unknown. Repeatedly we are informed of em- 
barrassments caused by the expressed desire of Uni- 
tarians for real and true representation in con- 
templated federated churches. Often we are called 
upon to warn unwary people of our faith not to 
accept too lightly proposals for federation, which, 
in our all too generous disposition, are likely to 
take our people and property, and our prophetic 
mission forever. 

To Dr. Douglass we say that Unitarians have a 
philosophy, and the fact is outstanding more than 
ever, now that we have studied his work. Our very 
life is consecrated to religion as a fact, prior and 
superior to any doctrine about religion. That means 
we are one with all people in religious spirit and 
purpose. But we also have our beliefs, our convic- 
tions, our principles. These differ tremendously 
from those of some other churches, and we will 
not be apostates to our holy faith. When we go 
into federations we take these marks of our calling 
with us, precisely as we expect every other com- 
munion to take all of its traditions into the com- 
mon cause. 

Up to now, the federations, with few exceptions, 
ranging from the Federal Council of Churches to 
the smallest local federated church, do not grant 
us freely and gladly the right to be ourselves and 
to express ourselves; but all the other churches rep- 
resented have no such feeling of inhibition. It is 
not right. Dr. Douglass knows this better than we 
do. He also knows that the wretched antipathies of 
the sects for one another, which he gives in statis- 
tical tables, have no abiding place with us. Unita- 
rians offer a good example in being free from enmity 
or ill-feeling toward any other churches. That has 
always been our genius, and we are proud of it. We 
are aware that we have no high standing in the 
prevalent Protestant world. Dr. Douglass offers 
figures to show that the “aversion” of the other de- 
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nominations for us is close to their “aversion” for 
Jew, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Ad- 
ventist. The gist of the federation movement for us 
is simple. We are generally not wanted, and when 
we are wanted it is likely that the terms of our asso- 
ciation are not such as we can sincerely sign and 
live up to. Every minister ought to study the 
Douglass findings. 


Manners and Morals 


EOPLE FIND IT difficult, in weighing the con- 
duct of Bishop William T. Manning and former 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, to come to a decisive judg- 
ment. In their zeal, both men overreach the bounds 
of good sense, and fall short of respecting the decent 
opinion of the public. There is little choice, in this 
phase, between one and the other. It seems to us, 
after reading the full text of Bishop Manning’s 
sermon which led to the indecorous protest of the 
Judge, that the quality of it distinctly declined in 
the last quarter. Therein it turned personal, and, it 
seems to us, abusive, without adequate reason. 

The American public will believe, without any 
illusions about the character of Judge Lindsey, that 
he has been on the whole a sincere student of mar- 
riage and the home, and that his advocacy of the 
so-called “companionate marriage”. is far from a 
laxity in which he falls from all moral standards. 
It is a great pity that his book on the subject is not 
known. Some of it is unsound, in our judgment, not 
so much for its inherent doctrine as for the lack of 
discretion it shows in the choice of language and of 
method. If we believed that Judge Lindsey were 
making play of this solemn matter, we would 
scorn his words; but we believe he takes it too 
jauntily and almost sensationally. It is not, in our 
judgment, a matter fundamentally of his morality, 
but of his manners in dealing with the greatest of 
all human institutions, which in its trying times 
should not suffer the slightest injury from its 
friends because of their desire to popularize the 
treatment of the sacred subject. 

It is this defect in manners that enables the 
Bishop to score with might. The churchman sancti- 
fies marriage, and all sensible and decent people 
say, Amen! Mr. Lindsey does. Dr. Manning believes 
in the marriage law of Christ, so-called, and says 
his church requires that law of its priests and 
people. Mr. Lindsey thinks we must make our own 
law, and besides, he questions that we have a clear 
and final teaching on divorce or marriage by Jesus. 
The clergy in spite of their bishop’s stern word that 
they should not hear Mr. Lindsey speak on the sub- 
ject, did hear him. They acted on what they call the 
right of free speech. Bishop Manning replied in his 
sermon that the invitation to Mr. Lindsey meant 
that the clergy were giving “countenance and in- 
dorsement” to him by “inviting him in this way”. 
The clergy of course did nothing of the sort. The 
most they did was to express a desire to hear him 
expound his position. They served notice to their 
bishop that they were not in leading strings. Deep 
down, this thing is more than free speech, or a doc- 
trine of marriage, or liberal vs. catholic, This is 
what it is: Bond or free. 
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Modern Troubadours 


The other day the English Poet Laureate made an interesting sugges- 
tion. The radio offers to poets a unique opportunity for the circulation of 
their verse. As, in the Middle Ages, the troubadour wandered from castle 
to hamlet strumming his lyre and singing his stories to all who would 
gather to listen to him, so, nowadays, the modern singer, by broadcasting 
his poems, has the opportunity for making his verse familiar, not only to 
readers of books but also to all who come within the range of his voice. 
This, Mr. Masefield thinks, is likely to produce both a fresh interest in his 
craft and a revival of narrative poetry. After the medieval fashion, the 
great public who listen in are likely to grow fond of long stories recounted 
with the skill and imagination of their creator. Perhaps the result will be 
as he suggests. Certainly, of late, narrative verse has undergone a definite 
revival. During the past few years, an unusual number of long stories in 
poetry have been published. If, in days to come, the multitude of listeners 
may have the chance to hear, sandwiched in between bedtime stories, ad- 
vertisements, and Amos ’n’ Andy, lengthy sections of the best products 
of contemporary poetical genius, the result, as a means of culture, will be 


all to the good. 
America Abroad 


Freperic J. GAULD 

Tur GIANT OF THE WESTERN WORLD: AMDR- 
ICA AND Burorp 1n A NortH ATLANTIC CIVIL- 
IZATION. By Francis Miller and Helen Hill. 
New York: William Morrow & Son. $3.00. 

The giant is, of course, the United 
States. The authors of the book are Ameri- 
ean citizens who have had the advantages 
of several years of residence and study 
in Europe. They approach the discus- 
sion of the relations between the United 
States and Burope frankly from the in- 
ternational viewpoint. They have no sym- 
pathy with the chauvinistic national atti- 
tude. They recognize that the United 
States has become the preponderating 
influence in the life of the nations sur- 
rounding the North Atlantic. The book 
is a critical study of the nature and extent 
of America’s penetration of Hurope and 
the character of European reaction. Many 
readers will be surprised at the magnitude 
of the American conquest of Europe. The 
authors have a vision of a new civiliza- 
tion to arise on the shores of the North 
Atlantic. In this wide area the American 
type tends to prevail, with its mass pro- 
duction, advertising to create identical 
demands and consumption, and hard-driy- 
ing super-salesmanship. For economic pur- 
poses Europe is regarded as part of the 
American field of operations. Yet along 
with this determination to build an eco- 
nomic internationalism Americans gener- 
ally think and act politically in a spirit 
of exclusive nationalism. We continue to 
order our political relationships with 
Europe according to the principles which 
actuated our statesmen 100 years ago, 
when all we asked was to be allowed to 
live our own isolated political life free 
from all entanglement with Europe. We 
were then afraid of European influence 
upon the young republic. To-day the situ- 
ation is reversed. We are everywhere 
penetrating Europe with our investments 
and organization, our methods and goods. 
We spend our yacations in Europe and 
send our missionaries of reform and up- 


A.R. H. 


lift. And Europe has in her turn become 
afraid of us. 

The authors perceive a serious threat 
to the peace of the North Atlantic civiliza- 
tion if the United States identifies its 
foreign policy with the economic ventures 
of its citizens in foreign lands. Hconomic 
competition may then become political 
competition. Governments must confer and 
act together as responsible members of an 
international organization, already cre- 
ated by economic forces, in order to pre- 
vent the clasb of rival nationalistic poli- 
cies on economic issues. So far as the 
externals of life are concerned, the pres- 
ent tendency is in the direction of a uni- 
form civilization on all the shores of the 
North Atlantic, with an approximation to 
a common standard of living. America is 
at present a disturbing factor in this 
region. By adjusting our antiquated 
political principles to the new situation 
America may make a great contribution 


-to the promotion of harmony and peace. 


This book will make a strong appeal to 
intelligent Americans and encourage them 
in the cultivatién of international political 
thought and action. F.J.@. 


An Optimist 

AMERICAN RBLIGION AS I Sun iT Livep. By 
Burris Jenkins. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Jenkins has made his Kansas City 
pulpit famous. The Linwood Community 
Chureh, of which he is pastor, is said to 
be the spiritual home of ten thousand 
people. From the varied experiences of 
many years he has drawn material for 
this bright and interesting volume of 
reminiscences and observations. Here is an 
optimist of a genial and attractive type. 
Reading his book we learn some of the 
secrets of his ministerial popularity. He 
is an evolutionist who believes in the 
steady progress of man and in the Ameri- 
can type of religion as the finest in the 
world. Not cramped for time, he looks 
forward to another five hundred years of 
progress to liberate the American people 
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from archaic superstitions, for the ful- 
fillment of the finest ideals of Greece and 
Israel. America is the place where men 
will achieve the greatest triumphs of in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. He says, “We 
are taking the somber religion of our 
Puritan fathers and retouching it with 
the glory that was Greece.” He returns to 
this theme again and again, saying: “The 
bravery of the Greek stoic combined with 
the mysticism of Jesus, who is well called 
the consoling: Christ—this resultant reli- 
gion will serve America well in meeting 
those troubles which all men must meet, 
that spring both from natural law and 
from the pressure of the herd.” 

His pet antipathy is the narrowness and 
intolerance bred by sectarianism. He 
thinks all churches have “the divine au- 
thority of the human imagination—that 
is about all’, and yet they are “a necessary 
nuisance’. His interest is in the welfare 
of the individual man, and the church 
is made for man, not man for the church. 
He has little sympathy for the “unco 
guid”. One elder is dismissed with the 
remark, “He was a lot better man before 
he got to be so good.” He has had a lot 
of trouble with that kind of men, people 
whose human sympathies have been dried 
up by religious formalism and whose 
judgments have been warped by theologi- 
cal prejudice. All of which, from “Fishing 
on Sunday” and “Religion Inside and Out- 
side the Churches” to observations on 
matrimony, parental inefficiency, the whole- 
someness of modern youth, the need of 
a more liberal spirit in modern religion, 
and a more joyous and unselfish life, 
makes interesting reading. A mighty good 
book for young people to read, especially 
those whose piety is bilious and sickly 
and those who think that religion went 
out of date when their grandmothers died. 

WAY. * 


Literary Drama 


THe BARRETTS OF WIMPOLD SrReBr: A 
Comepy IN Five Acts. By Rudolf Bester. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


Very skillfully, Mr. Besier has drama- 
tized the home life of Blizabeth Barrett 
during the year immediately preceding 
her elopement with Robert Browning. We 
wonder that no play has been written on 
this theme before; for it is rich in dra- 
matie material beyond that existing in 
most of the range of literary biography. 
To it, Mr. Besier has done full justice. 
His picture of the strange romance of 
the invalid poetess and her insistent 
lover is vivid and entirely convincing, 
while his portrayal of Edward Moulton- 
Barrett, the elderly vampire who ex- 
ploited his children’s weaknesses to feed 
his own selfishness and vanity, is little 
short of masterly. The other members of 
the household are presented with sym- 
pathy and humor, as well as with a due 
sense of contrast. The play moves through 
a series of interesting situations to its 
inevitable climax. Also, as a mirror of 
Victorian life and manners, it is exceed- 
ingly well done. A pronounced success at 
the Malvern Dramatic Festival, last sum- 
mer, the published version proves it good 
reading as well as good theater. A. R. H. 
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‘ Sanctified Savagery 


THe SToRY OF PUNISHMENT. By Harry 
Himer Barnes. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$3.00. 

Just now, when there is so much inter- 
est in the subject, Dr. Barnes’s book is 
timely. His historical material, while inter- 
esting, is, to say the least, somewhat 
gruesome—almost, although not quite, liv- 
ing up to the sadistic illustrations on the 
jacket. In his discussion of capital punish- 
ment, the author brings to the fore the 
arguments against this vestigial organ in 
our penal system. His presentation of the 
origin and development of the present 
penal system is historically accurate and 
convincingly written. In this field, Dr. 
Barnes is undoubtedly one of our leading 
authorities. His discussion of the progress 
of penology and his suggestions for the 
newer socialized treatment of crime, as 
contrasted with our present legalism, are 
in line with the most recent findings of 
sociologists and psychologists. A very help- 
ful part of the book is the selected refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter. While 
one would not recommend the reading of 
The Story of Punishment for a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon’s entertainment, it per- 
forms a very real service in clearly stat- 
ing the historical and sociological back- 
ground of our present system, and an even 
greater service in suggesting more humane 
and intelligent ways of dealing with the 
offender. ECD: 


Valiant Souls 


Five on Parapp. By Doris Peel. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

“We are in the Parade, all of us—this 
very moment we are in the Parade!” So, 
swept ca by the gallant Robin, “to the 
sound of a beaten tin plate, the Kiplings 
marched into their basement!” Here, in- 
‘deed, is a brave tale, entertaining its entire 
length, plausible, not at all obvious, ex- 
ceedingly well written. It is up-to-date and 
frank, yet absolutely wholesome. It will 
stand reading aloud and rereading. The 
Kiplings’ mother died when they were 
all very small. The Duke, their father, 
died a hero’s death in the Great War. 
They always called him Duke, because, 
being a foundling, he might just as well 
have been a Duke—possibly the Duke of 
Monmouth! 

The oldest girl, Robin, was seventeen 
when her father died. She was a romantic 
by nature, like her father, but she was of 
the stuff of which heroes are made. This 
is really her story, though her two broth- 
. ers and two sisters come in for their full 

share. The others were all quite sure what 
they wanted of life. Boots adored the 
under dogs and lost causes and longed to 
reform the world. Ricky was a poet, “al- 
ways thinking he’s found someone per- 
fect”. Poppet was an actress, heart and 
soul. Mimsy, ineredibly beautiful, thought 
“she could map her life out to suit her 
own taste”. The early days of this history 
are fascinating, but not as convincing as 
the later ones, when the young people 
have to go out and meet life and other 
people. They found it interesting in what- 
ever form it took; and it did not always 
take agreeable forms. Those who can re- 
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member their own youth should be able 
to find themselves in some of the many 
scenes drawn here. And just as it is al- 
ways especially pleasing to come upon 
pictures of yourself in a photograph album, 
so is it comforting to find yourself here. 
Such experiences bring the world just a 
little closer together. H. M. P. 


A Victorian Dramatist 


TAKING THE CURTAIN CALL: Tue Lirn AND 
Lerrers or Henry ArtTHuR Jonus. By Doris 
Arthur Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

In the history of the British drama, 
the name of Henry Arthur Jones has a 
place deservedly prominent. As the suc- 
cessor of Itobertson and the forerunner 
of Pinero and Oscar Wilde, he carried 
on the tradition of the comedy of man- 
ners made famous in Hngland by Con- 
greve, Wycherley and Sheridan. In many 
ways an essential product of the Victorian 
era, in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century, as well as in the first decade 
of the twentieth, almost singie-handed he 
rescued the stage from the desolation of 
pathos and sentimentality into which it 
had fallen. To-day, his plays seem stilted 
and artificial enough; but in their day 
they had great vogue, as the honest and 
sincere attempts of a playwright whose 
avowed purpose was to hold a mirror up 
to contemporary civilization and reflect 
life as it was actually lived in the England 
of his day. Winning his first recognition 
as the author of that excellent melodrama, 
The Silwer King, Mr. Jones followed it 
up with such plays as Saints and Sinners, 
Judah, The Middleman. In these, as in 
The Dancing Girl and Michael and His 
Lost Angel, the melodramatic influence 
was still manifest; though gradually it 
gaye place to the less artificial, more life- 
like treatment of character and morais 
which at its best revealed itself in such 
comedies as The Case of Rebellious Susan, 
and The Mancuvres of Jane; in more 
serious dramas like The Liars, The Hypo- 
crites, and The Rogue’s Comedy. In these, 
the gifts of their author came full flower 
—imagination, humor, sympathy, under- 
standing, and a keen sense of situation 
and climax, which combined to make them 
excellent theater. Written by the drama- 
tist’s daughter, the biography of this 
dramatist discloses him as a personality 
anything but attractive. A born fighter, 
regarding himself as a crusader commis- 
sioned to deliver the theater of his day 
from the hands of the infidels, he was 
always attacking something or somebody ; 
having no scruples as to the kind of 
weapons he employed. A gift for invective 


‘plunged him incessantly into the hottest 


kind of hot water; and this kept up so 
long as life endured. The book makes in- 
teresting reading, while as a chapter in 
the history of the drama it has decided 
value. AS UB 


Popular Science 
PHRSONALITY AND Science. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: Harper Brothers. $2.00. 
The subject is important, whether there 
is room for free personality in a universe 
which science treats as controlled by fixed 
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laws. It is rightly pointed out that our 
knowledge of such a universe depends 
upon the free work of man. “Tio have a 
mechanistic universe which is a closed 
system means that you must leave Newton 
out, The scientist himself is the best sort 
of proof that the uniformities he dis- 
covers do not exhaust the meaning of the 
world in which these discoveries are 
made.” Pasteur, with his selective and 
inquiring mind, transcended the uniform- 
ities with which he dealt. The author 
asserts that “it ought not to be hard for 
us to come to the indubitable conclusion 
that any world where science is possible 
is a world where personality is supreme’”’. 
The treatment of the subject, however, 
does not go deep. The author quotes an 
impressive lot of books, but has no time 
to treat any of them adequately. The lec- 
tures are the kind of informal talks which 
a busy Methodist minister might get up 
to impress a popular, and none too critical 
Sunday evening congregation. R. 8. Ls 


The Nazarene 

Tur MAstTeR or Mun. QuotTasLn Ponms 
Asour Jesus. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York: Richard B. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

Like Martha Foote Crow’s Christ in 
the Poetry of To-day, this is an anthology 
of modern verse inspired by the teachings 
and personality of the Carpenter Prophet. 
There are more than two hundred and 
fifty poems in the collection, a few of 
them familiar through long acquaintance, 
but most of recent date, by writers still 
living. The compilation has been made 
with care and judgment. Concerning it, 
one fact is noteworthy—the prominent 
place occupied by Jesus in the thoughts 
of contemporary verse-writers. Another 
is the manifest trend in most of their 
poetry toward an interpretation essen- 
tially Unitarian. Of the poems included in 
this volume, while not a few retain a 
phraseology definitely orthodox, the vast 
majority picture a Jesus altogether 
human. For both clergy and laity, a book 
worth owning. AR. H. 


Tabloid Review 


GLIMPSES OF GRANDEUR. By Frank D, Adams. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

The distinguished Universalist clergy- 
man of Detroit has put together -in this 
book twelve imaginatively pictured scenes 
in the life of Jesus. Dr. Adams has the 
soul of a poet, the gift of eloquence, and 
something of the dramatist’s sense of 
values. The result is a book which will 
give one a fresh sense of the reality of the 
life of Jesus and a deeper appreciation 
of what his life meant to those whom it 
touched. E. F, 


Books Received 

AVAILABLE TruTH. By Blair Scott. Baltimore, 
Md.: Fleet-McGinley Co. 

Tur Oud Man or THE Stones: A CHRIST- 
MAS AxLLEcoRY. By R. H. Mottram. London: 
The Lindsey Press. 6d. 

Tue LEGEND OF THD CHRISTMAS Rosn, By 
Helen K. Watts. London: The Lindsey Press. 
4d. 

Tauren Puays. By Fanny Purdy Palmer. Part 
I, Their Quest of An Idea. New York: The 
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Christmas on Foot 
ROSE BROOKS 


“You’re sure we'd better go? It’s snow- 
ing hard already, and sixty miles to Bos- 
ton. I wish we hadn’t promised Dick we’d 
come. But now that it’s all arranged, I 
suppose all the children would be disap- 
pointed—his and ours. It’s hard work to 
keep up the sentiment of family reunions 
in a blizzard.” Mrs. Martin spoke her 
thoughts aloud as she looked out of the 
window of her own cozy living room into 
a fast-gathering swirl of snow. 

“Nonsense!” encouraged Mr. Martin. 
“What's sixty miles, with four wheels 
under us? Disappointed? Hear Peter and 
Joan racing around like mad upstairs, get- 
ting their last Christmas bundles together 
for the Christmas Eve party to-night! You 
wouldn’t miss the blaze of candles on 
Beacon Hill yourself, now would you?” 

“The Beacon Hill candles are lovely”, 
said Mrs. Martin quietly. “But after all, 
home is home on Christmas. Yes, they’re 
lovely—but with so many, are you sure 
it’s just as easy to hear His footsteps?” 

“So many? His footsteps? Mr. Martin, 
busily stuffing packages into an open suit- 
case, stopped to look at the quiet figure 
at the window. 

“The lovely old legend”, went on Mrs. 
Martin, her troubled eyes on the storm. 
“Don't you remember? On Christmas Eve 
the Christ Child wanders through the dark 
streets to become the guest of him who 
sets a lighted candle in the window. Per- 
haps one candle in the window, with that 
age-old legend behind it, does help us to 
hear His footsteps better than—” 

A clatter of racing footsteps, two eager 
voices interrupted her. 

“Ready! Let’s go!” announced Peter, 
bursting in the door, his school bag, stuffed 
with bundles, in his hand. 

“Ready! Aren’t we going?” Joan, burst- 
ing in after him, sensed her mother’s hesi- 
tation. 

“Of course we're going!” It was father’s 
hearty voice which answered. And Mrs. 
Martin, looking at their eager faces, smiled 
assurance and hurried into the hall for 
her hat and coat. 

“Fun driving in a blizzard!” said Peter, 
an hour later, to break a silence marred 
only by the windshield wiper, which 
groaned faintly under its ceaseless efforts 
to clear the glass of snow. 

“T wish it would stick to plain snow”. 
said Mr. Martin, his eyes straining for 
clear vision. “But it’s sleet and snow now. 
Here I’ll have to stop. Can’t see through 
that frosted glass. Salt aboard?” 

Peter fished a little bag of salt out of 
a door pocket, and scrambled out to apply 
it vigorously to the hardened ice of the 
windshield. “Lucky we've got the chains 
on,” he said cheerfully, as he hopped in 
again. 

“Lucky we have’, agreed his father, 
“when you think of that long grade a few 
miles ahead. If we can make that before 


the world turns into one sheet of glare 
1ce—” 

“Oh, we’ll make it”, encouraged Peter, 
wishing the silence of the back seat seemed 
less timorous. Mother never said a word 
when she got anxious, and Joan always 
turned quiet when Mother did. Oh, well, 
of course they’d make it! 

Leaving the friendly lights of a little 
village behind an hour later, they started 
on the long up-grade. 

“Didn’t I say we’d make it!” said Peter, 
as two miles reeled off the speedometer. 

“The steep part begins in another mile”, 
said father, and in his voice Peter caught 
an unaccustomed note of anxiety. “We’re 
doing some slipping already.” 

“Hello! Look at the string of little red 
lights ahead!” said Peter, after fifteen 
more minutes of careful crawling up the 
slippery grade. 

“Tail-lights!” said Mr. Martin. “So 
here’s where we join the stalled proces- 


sion. If they can’t make it, neither can 


we.” 

“Well”, said Mother cheerfully from the 
back seat, “‘at least it’s a party, with all 
these people for company”. Just like 
Mother to come out of her silence and 
keep up everyone’s spirits, when trouble 
really came. 

Mr. Martin slid the car to a careful 
stop, and jumped out to join the coonskin 
eoated figures gathering from the cars 
ahead. 

“Wheels spin and can’t grip’, said the 
man of the first car. “Car ahead of me 
had the struggle of its life to make it. 
This last half-hour has done the mischief.” 

Slipping and sliding on the icy road, 
more figures gathered, women and 
children. 

“Nearest village is two or three miles 
back”, said one man. “We'd better fix the 
cars to leave, and walk back. Can’t get 
over this grade to-night.” So saying, he set 
briskly about carrying out his words. 

Common disaster instantly unites 
strangers into a strong bond of fellow- 
ship, and, like one large family, all the 
marooned travelers set to work to carry 
out a common plan. 

As they were about to start back to the 
sheltering village, one man stopped them 
all. “If I can find the sign—it’s just about 
here somewhere—we won’t have to walk 
back to the village. Last summer we came 
up this very road for a week-end, and we 
saw a sign which lured us off on a side 
road to the biggest, friendliest old farm- 
house. It can’t be a quarter of a mile from 
here. Now if I could find that sign—” 
Equipped with a flashlight, he was slipping 
and sliding, as he spoke, from post to post 
of an old fence bordering the road. ‘‘Here 
we are!’ he suddenly shouted in delight, 
and all the others of that suddenly united 
group slipped and slid to him. “Now if this 
old road isn’t blocked—No, here we are! 
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Team must have gone over it this after- 
noon! I can follow the ruts with this fiash- 
light. You follow me.” 

“Thank goodness there’s one flashlight 
in the crowd”, said one laughing voice. 
“Will the batteries last a quarter of a 
mile? This is the best fun I’ve ever had 
on Christmas Eye.” 

Five minutes, and, rounding a sudden 
curve, the Christmas celebrants came to 
a sudden hushed stop. 

“Oh!” breathed Mrs. Martin. “To find it 
here, waiting for us.” 

Directly ahead loomed a great, square 
farmhouse, its side windows softly glow- 
ing with promised warmth and shelter. 
And in one of its front windows, one 
single lighted candle, promising welcome. 

Peter, guided by the light, ran ahead 
and rapped sharply with the old knocker. 
And as if by magic, the great door swung 
open to show, against the lighted room, 
two children who called joyously: “Oh, | 
who are you? We're so glad you’ve come!” 

Such a Christmas Eye as followed, those 
twenty or thirty motorists will never for- 
get. Nor will they ever cease to rejoice 
that slippery roads led them to the lighted 
candle. 

Such a warm bustle of concern and 
hospitality followed their entrance! Were 
they dangerously chilled? Mr. Green, who 
had been helping his children trim their 


Christmas Eve 


My door is on the latch to-night, 
The hearth fire is aglow; 

I seem to hear swift passing feet— 
The Christ Child in the snow. 


My heart is open wide to-night 
For stranger, kith, or kin; 
I would not bar a single door 
Where Love might enter in. 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Sentence Sermon 
Where our hearts to love are stirred 
Still the angel’s song is heard. 
—Henry W. Hawkes. 


tree with popcorn strings, piled the open 
fire into a roar. Mrs. Green, who had been 
making Christmas goodies in the great, 
pumpkin-painted kitchen, flew about to 
brew tea and heap plates with bread and 
butter. 

“But how can you keep us all? Because 
we're all going to stay!’ Mrs. Martin 
spoke for the happy, chattering group of 
men, women, and children who were shed- 
ding snowy coats and hats and were 
gathering excitedly about the blazing logs. 

“How could anything be happier for 
us?” Mrs. Green assured her warmly. 
“What I’ve always wanted—a big Christ- 
mas party. We’ve got stoves upstairs and 
a good many beds, and we'll roll the 
children on the floor in some of these 
coats when they dry. You'll have to make 
up your minds to spend Christmas Day 
here, likely, if this sleet keeps up. No 
more cars will get over the grade till they 
can get sand up here. Food? Well, now, 
don’t you worry. We're a farm, you know. 
It may not be citified, but there’ll be food.” 

In one corner of the big sitting room 
stood the tree, half-trimmed. And what a 
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surprised tree it must have been before 
that evening was over! After coats were 
dried, the seven lucky children who shared 
this Christmas adventure were rolled in 
them, and stowed for the night in the 
dining room, curled in as great content 
as any Arctic dogs ever curled themselves 
into balls. And when they were certainly 
asleep, the men slipped into their coats, 
and, guided this time by a dependable 
barn lantern, tramped back to the ears, 
from which they extracted armfulls of 
bundles, of every shape and size. 

“Never mind what was intended for 
whom!” said Mrs. Martin, as she and the 
other women fell upon the mound of par- 
cels the men piled on the floor. “This is 
the first real Christmas of our lives, and 
everyone is to be heaped with presents!” 
And forthwith, that Christmas tree was 
laden till its branches could bear no more. 

“Breakfast before presents!” ‘ordered 
Mrs. Green next morning as her guests 
ran eagerly downstairs. “I’ve gathered all 
the children off the floor, and my hands 
have been full not to let them peek into 
the sitting room!” 

Was there ever such a breakfast? Mrs. 
Green’s guests thought not, as they feasted 
on griddle cakes and maple syrup, bacon 
and coffee, and the best milk in the world 
for the hungry children. 

The tree with its weight of presents kept 
everyone busy till late in the morning. 
Such unexpected gifts for everyone! 
Nancy and Bob, the two Green children, 
were in a golden daze. 

“Mother said every Christmas, when we 
put the lighted candle in the window, that 
you never knew who might come”, Nancy 
confided to Mrs. Martin. “But no one did 
come before, and last night when we 
lighted it in this storm, we couldn’t be- 
lieve Mother at all.” 

“But that’s it’, said Mrs. Martin. “I 
mean you never know. And it’s in the 
storms one needs the light.” 

“Oh, I’m glad it’s still storming!” sighed 


Nancy, happily. “You can’t possibly go on 


to Boston, can you?” 

“Not possibly.” And Mrs. Martin’s voice 
was as happy as Nancy’s own. This is the 
kind of Christmas I’ve always wanted to 
celebrate.” 

Happiness, hospitality, and warm 
Christmas cheer within, and a glistening 
storm without! Women cooking, children 
helping, men carrying in wood and helping 
with the farm chores! 

“T wish this Christmas would last a 
week !” sighed Mr. Martin, as dusk fell 
on a clearing world. “Looks as if we 
might have to leave you in the morning. 
Afraid it’s melting just .enough so the 
sand trucks will make the grade.” 


“Come again! All come again!” Mr. and 


Mrs. Green bade their departing guests 
next morning. “No, don’t thank us. You've 
given us the happiest Christmas of cur 
lives.” 

“We'll just run on into Boston’, de 
cided Mr. Martin, as they packed them- 
Selves in their patiently waiting car. 
“Sorry you missed the town celebration ?”’ 
He turned to smile at Mrs. Martin. 

And that night at dinner at her brother 
Dick’s, Mrs. Martin said, after listening 
to his description of the unusual beauty 
of this year’s illumination: 

‘Did you ever think that one candle, 
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in the window of a country house, is al- 
most lovelier than too many lights? You 
do know the old legend, don’t you?” 

[All rights reserved] 


Uncle Ned’s Presents 


ANN BRADFORD 

“He’s the nicest person in the world, and 
he’s coming to our house for Christmas! 
Coming from way up in New Hampshire, 
where he lives all by himself in a little 
yellow house on his little farm. Near where 
we spend summers, ’cept last summer, 
when we had to go to the seashore ’count 
of Billy. And we missed Uncle Ned awf’ly 
all summer, and so we ’nvited him to spend 
Christmas with us, and we never thought 
he would, ’cause he never goes anywhere, 
but he said he would, ’cause he said he 
missed us last summer awf’ly, too.” Nancy 
Barnes babbled her joyous news to her 
little next-door chum, Nita Carr, as the 
two ran to school on the last morning be- 
fore Christmas vacation. 

“And you just call him Uncle Ned ’cause 
you love him? Not ’cause he’s your uncle?” 
asked Nita, who never tired of hearing 
of this hero whom she had never seen. 

“Maybe he’ll let you call him Uncle 
Ned, too’, said Nancy, as if no greater 
honor could be conferred. “I can’t think 
of any present nice enough to give him”, 
she rattled on. “But I’ve got twenty-five 
cents to buy him one with, and I’m going 
to get the nicest one I can find.” 

“Will he have presents for all of you?” 
asked Nita, wide-eyed, suddenly visioning 
this fabled Uncle Ned as a Santa Claus 
from the north, if he were to bring pres- 
ents for each member of the Barnes family. 

“Presents? Of course not!” said Nancy 
indignantly. “You don’t s’pose we want 
Uncle Ned to come to bring us presents, 
do you?” 

“No”, said Nita weakly. “Only, if he’s 
coming, I thought maybe he’d bring ’em.” 

“How could he?’ accused Nancy, still 
indignant. “How could he get us presents 
way off on his farm where he lives? I 
guess having Uncle Ned to tell us stories 
will be present enough. I guess you don’t 
know Uncle Ned.” Nancy ended on a note 
of superiority. 

Uncle Ned arrived on the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas, and the entire family, 
down to roly-poly Baby Ben, met him at 
the station. And Uncle Ned, striding back 
to the car with them, an enormous old 
leather satchel in his hand, looked as 
happy as his welcoming committee. 

“Now careful of that bag!’ he warned, 
as they all packed themselves helter- 
skelter into the car, the children deter- 
mined to sit by Uncle Ned. “Careful of 
that bag!’ as Billy was about to perch 
on it. “No telling but there might be 
Christmas presents in it. Never can tell 
what might come out of the woods. Never 
thought I’d come out of ’em myself.” 

So, arrived home, Nancy and Billy, on 
tip-toe with curiosity, between them car- 
ried the precious bag upstairs. How could 
there be presents in it? they whispered to 
each other. But then, of course there was 
never anybody in the world like Uncle 
Ned. 

The next afternoon, after Christmas din- 
ner, Nancy and Nita ran off to coast 
together. 
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“TI don’t want to stay long”, chattered 
Nancy as they set out, “’cause Uncle Ned’ll 
be back in about,an hour. He and Daddy 
have gone to walk. And he’s going to tell 
us stories when he gets home, and you can 
come in and sit around the fire and hear 
‘em, too. And he brought presents for 
everybody !” Nancy made the statement as 
if the question had never been raised. 

“Oh!” said Nita, who, try as she might, 
could never keep her mind off the excite- 
ment of presents, ‘But you said he couldn’t 
get any, ’cause he lived way off on his 
little farm. Where did he get ’em?” 

“That's where he got ’em, of course, 
right on his farm”, said Nancy, with the 
air that Uncle Ned could raise a crop of 
Christmas presents, if he so willed, quite 
as easily as he could a crop of pumpkins. 
“He made ’em!’ 

“T thought you’d gone coasting’, Mrs. 
Barnes greeted them, as, five minutes later, 
she saw Nancy and Nita running upstairs. 

“We came back for Nita to see Uncle 
Ned’s presents’, Nancy called down from 
her room. “I’m showing her mine, first.” 
“Oh! gaid Nita, and again “Oh!” for 
there, parading across Nancy’s bureau, 
were a flock of pine-cone chickens! 

“See, they’re just pine cones”, explained 
Nancy, bursting with pride. “He just whit- 
tled out sticks for legs, and little pieces of 
wood for heads, and stuck in real tail 
feathers from his real chickens!” 

At that moment Billy raced upstairs 
to his room, followed by his chum. “Guess 
you never saw so many in your life!” 
came Bill’s voice; and Nita tiptoed out to 
see what new marvel was being displayed. 

“Aorse-chestnuts!” she breathed, look- 
ing into Bill’s room to see at least half 
a bushel of the talismans of childhood 
heaped on the bed. 

“Now come into my room’, laughed 
Mrs. Barnes, as happy in this magic from 
the woods as the children themselves. 
Going to her desk, she picked up a long 
white quill, its end sharpened to a point 
like the quill pens of long ago. “And paper 
goes with a pen, of course”, she said, and 
showed Nita a cunning box of birchbark 
sheets, of paper smoothness and thinness. 

“Oh!” Nita was reduced to a series of 
admiring ‘“Oh’s!” 

‘And a dried gourd that rattles its seeds 
when you shake it for Baby Ben’, said 
Nancy. ‘And little cakes of maple sugar 
he made for all of us, and popcorn and 
apples he grew for us! We’re going to 
have apples and popcorn round the fire 
when he comes back to tell us stories.” 

“And Nita must have them with us, and 
hear the stories”, said Mrs. Barnes. 

“T got some writing paper, too’, said 
Nita, running one small finger over the 
smooth little birchbark sheets. “But it 
isn’t as pretty as this. Why!” She sud- 
denly raised blue eyes full of wonder, and 
said. “Why, I always thought you had 
to buy Christmas presents with money !” 

“So did I’, confessed Nancy honestly, 
“till Uncle Ned showed us”. 

“Uncle Ned has shown us a great deal 
more than that’, said Mother softly. “‘He 
made his gifts out of love and understand- 
ing, because he lives the spirit of 
Christmas.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Since 1855 


To the Editor of TH= CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I, too, want to add my word of appreci- 
ation for “Significant Sentiments” and 
“Registered”, 

A little cutting from one of your edi- 
torial articles in THe ReersTer a long 
while ago, furnished a start for a sermon 
recently. I had put it aside in my sermon 
envelope when it first appeared and had 
forgotten it till last week. I just wanted 
you to know an instance where bread cast 
upon the waters returns after many days. 

Counting my father’s subscription to 
. Tue Reetster, which must have started 
about 1855, and my own which began as 
soon as I had a charge of my own in 1882, 
we've been pretty steady supporters and 
readers for seventy-five years as a family. 
I generally read it through when received, 
reserving the right of “skipping’’. 

CHARLES J. STAPLES, 

NoRTHBORO, MASS. 


Shocking Substantiation 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on gambling in THE 
Recister for November 27 struck me as 
excessive and overstated. Granting the 
facts on the Common, at the corner of 
Park and Tremont Streets, I felt that 
your moral conclusions followed and were 
given persuasive statement. But I have 
been using the Park Street Subway en- 
trance daily for four years, and I felt that 
you had been seeing more iniquity than 
really exists. 

A quarter of an hour after reading your 
editorial, and with it still running in my 
mind, I went to lunch at the Waldorf 
restaurant on Park Street, which is lit- 
erally only a stone’s throw from your 
“gambling” corner of the Common. On the 
table where I chose to eat there lay the 
first copy I had ever seen of The Morning 
Telegram, a journal of the betting frater- 
nity, carrying odds and the names of 
horses from all the race tracks of Amer- 
ica. Not until I had acquainted myself 
with The Telegram did I realize that the 
man directly across the table from me 
was a bookmaker, studying lists of entries 
and odds, and making up his accounts on 
the restaurant table. He worked so openly 
and pushed his lists so near me that, 
trained as a child to read upside down, 
I could not help but recognize his busi- 
ness. Presently he left. 

Then in came three men. No sooner 
were they located at my table two across 
from me and one beside me, than they 
produced lists of entries and odds, and 
the talk was all Havana and Pimlico. One 
of the.trio angered his mutes by discuss- 
ing the collected football seores of the 
preceding Saturday and fignring odds for 
the following week-end games. 

Thus the swiftest and the most shock- 
ing substantiation of print which I have 
ever encountered! As I sat opposite those 
men, I took thought for the moral future 
of a nation, reputedly Christian, which 
in a year of unequaled economic suffering 


wagered over $100,000,000 on the recent 
yacht races off Newport. I considered that 
the people of its second greatest city 
had endured without impeachment the 
moral insult which their mayor had 
offered them in his proposal of a $1,500,- 
000 public lottery. Recalling earlier na- 
tional failures of moral proportion, which 
we entitle “the downfall of Rome” and 
“the collapse of Babylonia’, I reflected 
thus concerning the gangs and the racke- 
teering and the gambling in America. 

These are evidences of increasing resort 
to the earning of a living by force and 
chance. Are these only items in that frac- 
tion of moral distortion which is usual to 
any nation? Or are these the first shadows 
of the twilight of America? 

WaitsTILL H. SHARP. 
Boston, Mass. 


Darkness in Serbia 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A revelation of conditions in Serbia has 
recently been presented by Karin 
Michaelis, a well-known Danish author. 
In two travel diaries she shows that the 
eondition of women in Serbia is even 
worse than that of Mohammedan women, 
and that, unlike them, these Serbian 
women see ne prospect of emancipation. 

There are 6,000 venturesome women, in 
a population of several millions, who dare 
openly ask for suffrage. The movement 
started with the teachers. Men are bit- 
terly opposed to women’s meddling with 
politics, which is the inborn passion of 
all Serbs, Croats, and Slavs. The young 
girl who advocates equal rights for 
women will find no lover or husband. 
Woman seems to be outside the law, so 
to speak, having not even the right of 


heritage. If there is no son in the family, - 


the nearest male relative inherits. A 
widow does not inherit from her husband, 
and she and her children, if girls, are 
dependent on male relatives. Yet, even 
under this oppression, occasionally a 
woman becomes a physician or professor, 
and one is reported as managing a bank. 

Our penal system in the United States 
ealls for drastie reform; but such in- 
stances of torture and cruelty of prisoners 
as the Danish lady reports show condi- 
tions incredibly worse in Serbia. Stepan 
Raditsj in 1928 exposed some of the hor- 
rors. Twenty prisoners have been locked 
up together in such narrow cells as to 
compel them to stand even while sleeping. 
Many have no preliminary trial and do 
not know why they are imprisoned. A boy 
has been imprisoned for three months for 
stealing an apple. There is frightful pro- 
miscuity in the jails. Underground cells 
completely shut out light. Those suspected 
of being communists suffer tortures from 
which they sometimes escape by suicide. 

During the World War we heard much 
of the valor of the Serbs. Many of them 
are living in medieval darkness. 


Lucta AMES MEAD, 
Boston, MAss. 
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Liberal Radio Hour 


To the Editor of Tom CurisTIAN REGISTER -— 


This afternoon (December 7) I tuned in 
on the Liberal Hour broadcast over WBZ. 
I had supposed, not having “listened in” 
before, that this hour was devoted to 
setting forth the great principles of reli- 
gious liberalism. I had expected some 
historical and biographical material, per- 
haps a reading from Emerson or Channing 
or Parker with a brief biographical 
sketch; some explanation of liberalism 
as an historical religious movement, with 
a sermon by an able preacher. 

Upon tuning in, I got a ’cello solo, with 
piano accompaniment. Dean McCollister, 
the preacher of the day, was introduced. 
He read the First Psalm. Then followed 
a tenor solo with very orthodox words, 
“O Saviour, hear me, I implore thee”, 
set to music from one of Gluck’s operas. 
Following this, was another Scripture 
reading by Dean McCollister, this time 
a poor modern translation of a passage 
from Ephesians, which I should not have 
recognized, had I not been told it was 
Ephesians. Next, there was another tenor 
solo, with words taken from the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. The Dean then 
preached an excellent sermon twenty min- 
utes long, which said nothing specifically 
about the principles of religious liberalism. 
The service ended with a tenor solo from 
one of the famous oratorios, “Ye people, 
rend your hearts, and not your garments.” 

The whole service, qua service, was lack- 
ing in vitality and completely without 
focus. The effect was that of a rather 
casual service in a country chureh! Ob- 
viously the soloists had no idea what it 
was all going to be about before they 
came. It was all puzzling and disintegrat- 
ing. It did not move. Precious time was 
lost in meaningless pauses. There was no 
cumulative effect, no emotional stirring 
of the heart. It was not a unity. Had I 
been an eager inquirer, anxious to find 
what this “liberalism” was all about, I 
should have been puzzled and _ dis- 
heartened. 

Why do we waste precious time 
money broadcasting instrumental 
vocal music that we may hear in any 
good broadcast? Why not learn from our 
Catholic friends? They sing glorious, heart- 
ening, uplifting music. Their speakers 
occupy most of the hour, explaining why 
they are ‘on the air’, what the Catholic 
Church is, its principles, its beliefs. After 
listening in on the Catholic Truth Hour, 
no one is in doubt as to what good Catho- 
lies believe. 

Is this hour just another chureh sery- 
ice? If so, it is superfluous. Had I not 
been a good Unitarian I should have 
turned the dials long before the Hour was 
finished in spite of Dean McCollister’s 
splendid, all too brief, sermon. 

Why not have a real Liberal Hour? Why 
not elminate ’cello and tenor solos, how- 
ever beautiful, and devote most of the 
Hour to the matter in hand? 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER, 

WELLESLEY HILLS, MASs. 


and 
and 
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To Give Men Peace, the New Confessionals 


Will Use Psychiatry, Dr. Holmes Believes 


peers of psychology for the indi- 
vidual, combining the new conception 
of a confessional with a sympathetic prac- 
tise of psychiatry, will be used in the fu- 
ture, to give men peace, said Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes in an address on “The 
Dangers of Psychology”. He spoke before 
the New York League of Unitarian Wo- 
men at the West Side Unitarian Church. 

Contemporary psychology when com- 
bined with religion he declared was one 
of the most beneficent agencies of the 
times. He referred to the course of twelve 
lectures given at the Community Church 
by the famous psychoanalyst, Dr. Alfred 
Adler, as an example of sane and inspir- 
ing presentation of the subject. The next 
step, he said, will be the opening of clin- 
ics of individual psychology. This remedy 
is indicated by disturbances induced by 
the fevered living of to-day. 

With this appreciation of the virtue of 
psychology, it must be realized that, as the 
youngest science, it holds an uncertain 
position such as belonged to early astron- 
omy. Moreover, its present popular ap- 
peal is partly due to certain human weak- 
nesses such as a fatuous belief in the 
importance of one’s own small self and 
a curiosity which enjoys parading its proc- 
esses. As the science matures it will be 
surer of its proper field. 

In presuming to stand with the exact 
sciences, psychology has adopted their 
laboratory methods without corrections 
for the immeasurable value of the human 
soul and the plus of personality. Begin- 
ning im this country with Professor Wil- 
liam James, whose approach was purely 
subjective, it has grown into a more sei- 
entific objective method which still fails 
to satisfy those who are conscious of a 
power which refuses to be fettered by 
formule. Those who use this method re- 
lentlessly, like Dr. John B. Watson and 
the behaviorists, must come to the denial 
of spiritual factors and to the conclusion 
that the soul is a myth. 

Again, the very nature of psychology 
calls for self-examination which is as un- 
reliable as it is undesirable, with its tend- 
ency to emphasize abnormalities, whereas 
the sign of mental health as of physical 
well-being and efficient living is uncon- 
sciousness. 

The tragedy of these limitations of 

method and of the nature of the subject is 
that it tends to-a sterile materialism, es- 
pecially among young students who look at 
the new science as complete, not realizing 
that they must help to perfect the 
instrument. — 
A further unhappy circumstance is that 
a world which was in the way of acquir- 
ing a social conscience with responsibility 
for building a new social order has been 
checked by this new passion for tabulat- 
ing mental processes: this pause tempts 
the student to a satisfaction in the study 
as an end in itself. 

In spite of these dangers, Dr. Holmes 
sees psychology as even now helpful when 
used with understanding and full of 


promise of a future in which its masters 
shall have the grace of humility befoie a 
life which will be better ordered because 
of laws now being discovered. He sees 
these psychologists coming to agree with 
the greatest of the scientists in the as- 
surance that there are in life, beauty 
and dignity, nobility and power, beyond 
any conception of pure science, 
JOSEPHINE ARROWSMITH. 


Y. P.R. U. Officers Give Tea 
In Honor of Life Members 


A tea was given the life members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union by 
the officers of the organization at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., December 
3. Among the guests were three former 
presidents, Chester R. Allen, Edward P. 
Furber and Charles S. Bolster; three 
former secretaries, Grace R. Torr, Minnie 
Packard Valentine, and Ruth M. Twiss; 
one former treasurer, Malcolm C. Rees; 
and the former executive secretary, Sarah 
Comins. 

Arrangements for the tea were carried 
out under the direction of Elizabeth S. 
Lindsey, field secretary in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic districts. Eliza- 
beth Hall, secretary; Martha D. Sharp. 
chairman of the Social Service Commit- 
tee; Hilda Pfeiffer, editor of Y. P. R. U. 
News; and Deborah Webster, director, 
poured. 

Assisting Miss Lindsey were Elizabeth 
Sommers of Dorchester, Katherine Walk- 
ley of Marblehead and Caroline Hatch 
of Waltham. 

The colors of the Y. P. R. U., blue and 
gold, were used in the decorations. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach Sunday morning, December 21, in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. The children 
of the church school will hold a Christ- 
mas service in King’s Chapel at half-past 
three in the afternoon. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson will give an organ recital Monday 
noon. 

The preacher at the noon services Tues- 
day and Wednesday will be Dr. Howard 
C. Robbins, formerly dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City, 
now a professor in the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City. 

There will be a Christmas Eve candle- 
light service with carols by the King’s 
Chapel choir at ten o’clock Wednesday. 
Christmas Day there will be a service at 
eleven o’clock conducted by Dr. John Car- 
roll Perkins. At noon Holy Communion 
will be observed. 

Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the noon service. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A Unitarian or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Romeo 
Gutsche, is being organized at the Unita- 
rian Center. 
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Mid-Winter Conference 


Young people’s committee completes plans 
for three-day meeting at Proctor 
Academy 

An opportunity will be offered Unitar- 
ian young people in New England for 
“Looking Around at the World” at the 
fourth annual mid-winter conference Jan- 
uary 24 at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H. Speakers will include Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher of the Universalist Church of 
Haverhill, Mass., and Rey. Edwin KF. 
Akin, Jr., assistant minister of the Cod- 
man Square Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. A round table conference on 
the Young People’s Religious Union will 
be led by Elizabeth Hall, secretary of 
the: national organization, and Hilda 
Pfeiffer, editor of Y. P. R. U. News. 

Hdward Knowlton of Cambridge, Mass., 
is chairman of the conference committee. 
Sports and social activities are in charge 
of Putnam Kingsbury of Keene, N.H., 
and religious activities in charge of Her- 
bert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass. Betty 
Muther of Newton Center, Mass., will 
preach the conference sermon. 

Expenses for the week-end will not be 
more than $8, exclusive of railroad fare. 
Registration fee of $1 should be sent to 
Rosamond Whitcomb, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., who with William B. Rice 
of Melrose, Mass., is in charge of regis- 
tration and transportation. 

The conference committee hopes that 
every young people’s group in New Eng- 
land will send at least one delegate, and 
it guarantees rich returns to the local 
group in the increased enthusiasm brought 
back by the delegates. 


League’s Christmas Observance 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
observe Christmas in Boston, Mass., in its 
traditional manner by assisting in the 
Christmas Eve service at Arlington Street 
Church and participating in the carol 
singing on Beacon Hill, December 24, The 
male chorus of the League will sing 
earols at the church for the service at 
8 o’clock, which will be conducted by the 
minister, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Then the 
chorus and other singers who wish to 
join them will sing on the Hill. They will 
return later in the evening to the parish 
hall of the church, where open house will 
be maintained, with the serving of re- 
freshments, and dancing. 


Dr. Blake in Spokane 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, has been invited by the board 
of trustees of the Unitarian Church of 
Spokane, Wash., to preach for three Sun- 
days in December and assist in the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the church, and 
lay the foundation for the call of a new 
minister. Dr. Blake’s general subject for 
his sermons will be “Things Which Uni- 
tarians Do Believe’. His first sermon is 
on “The Unitarian Thought of God”; his 
second sermon on “What the Bible Means 
to Unitarians’; and his third sermon, 
which will be delivered Christmas Sunday, 
has the subject “Angels and Men”. 
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Personals 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
addressed the student body of Meadville 
Theological School, November 24. He re- 
ports that the new library and administra- 
tion building of the school is nearing com- 
pletion and “is one of which we shall all 
be proud”. The new Unitarian Church, 
across the street from the school, in Dr. 
Lathrop’s opinion is, “without exaggera- 
tion, as exquisite a Gothic structure as 
there is in the United States”. 


Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen, former parish 
worker of All Souls Unitarian Church of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has given to the church 
to be placed in the new Elizabeth Wicks 
Memorial Chapel a seven-branched cande- 
labra symbolizing the seven organizations 
of the church. 


Dr. Patrick H. Loughran is author of 
a book published by the Michie Company 
ealled “Judicial Review of Federal HWx- 
ecutive Action’. Dr. Loughran is a brother 
of Rev. George 8. Loughran of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
a member of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Washington, D.C. 


Miss Gertrude Taft, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious HEduca- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is reorganizing the church school of 
the Unitarian Church of Burlington, Vt. 


A reception was held in the parish house 
of the Independent Congregational Church 
of Meadville, Pa., to meet Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Douthit, who came to the church 
in November. Mr. Douthit is not a stranger 
to Meadville. He is a graduate of the old 
Theological school as was his father be- 
fore him. He finds in the church a vitality 
and spirit of co-operativeness that are very 
encouraging. 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, married 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Miss Janet Norton Aldrich 
of Brunswick, Maine, in New York City 
December 7. 


Miss Katherine Glidden, executive sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, spoke before the Women’s Alliance 
of Plymouth, Mass., December 8 on the 
subject “What the Young People of Our 
Churches Are Doing”’. 


Rey. and Mrs. Henry T. Secrist of 
Melrose, Mass., entertained the Cambridge 
Ministerial Association December 1. 


Rev. Cornelius Heyn was presented a 
copy of a biography of Gandhi by the 
Scituate (Mass.) and Cohasset Ministerial 
Association on his leaving Scituate to be- 
come minister of the Third Church in 
Hingham. Mr. Heyn, who was secretary- 
treasurer of the association, was elected 
a member emeritus. 


Three members of the Unitarian Church 
of Melrose, Mass., of which Rey. Henry 
T. Secrist is minister, have recently been 


elected to political office. Angier W. Good- 
win has become a State senator; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore Barrows has been re- 
elected to the General Court; and Robert 
A. Perkins has become mayor of Melrose. 


Rey. Harold §. Pickett, agent for the 
Brockton (Mass.) branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Nantucket, exchanged pulpits November 
30 with his wife, who is minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Barnstable, Mass. 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., is completing a six-year term as 
trustee of the Abbot Public Library of 
Marblehead. He was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Marblehead Ministerial <As- 
sociation, and a member of the Author’s 
Club of Boston, Mass. 


H. ©. Bronsdon, curator of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, was given 
a surprise luncheon November 14 by the 
Union staff, in celebration of his seventy- 
third birthday. Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert 
of the physical education department of 
the Union, who has been at the Union 
twenty years, was recently honored by a 
testimonial banquet. 


Rey. Robert Schacht of Needham, Mass., 
spoke at the meeting of the Hssex Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Societies in Marble- 
head, Mass., November 9. 


Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, minister of 
Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., has been 
commissioned by the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to prepare a_ visual 
instruction supplement for “Heroic Lives”, 
a text in the Beacon Course of Religious 
Education. 


Rey. Ben Franklin Wilson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., 
preached November 30 in the Unitarian 
Church of Rochester, N.Y. 


The Indianapolis Star of November 23 
contained a sermon of Dr. Frank §. C. 
Wicks with a picture and elsewhere a 
picture showing him presenting a cup to 
an official of the Big Four Railroad for 
making the best smoke-abatement record 
in October. 


Death of Mrs. Florence W. Pickard 


Mrs. Florence Willingham Pickard died’ 


at Tifton, Ga., December 2. She was the 
mother of Mrs. Ralph BE. Bailey of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the wife of Dr. William 
I. Pickard, eminent Baptist minister and 
former president of Mercer University. 
Mrs. Pickard was a painter of sea pic- 
tures and a writer whose novels, “The 
Ides of March”. “Between Scarlet 
Thrones” and “In the Palace of Amuhia”, 
were widely read. 


Santa Monica, Carir.—The Women’s 
Alliance sponsored a reading December 
12 by Carlisle Tupper, actress. Miss Tup- 
per read “Peg O’ My Heart”, by J. Hart- 
ley Manners. 
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Dr. Cornish in Midwest 


President of A. U. A. preaches, assists at 
installations and dedications, and 
lectures on “ Minorities ” 


Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, made his 
annual trip through the Middle West 
November 28—-December 16. He preached 
in the recently organized Unitarian 
Church of Flint, Mich., November 30, on 
“Romance”, and later dined with the 
officers of the church. He visited Toledo, 
Ohio, where Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, December 1. The next day he took 
part in the installation of Rey. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman as associate minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Cleveland and in 
the coincidental celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
church. He. visited Indianapolis, Ind., 
where Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks is minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, December 3. 

At Oklahoma City a reception was held 
at the First Unitarian Church in honor 
of Dr. Cornish, December 5. Rev. Homer 
Lewis Sheffer is minister of the church. 
At Tulsa Dr. Cornish preached the sermon 
at the dedication on December 7 of the 
new <All Souls Unitarian Church, of 
which Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli is minister. 
In the evening of December 7 he lectured 
on “The World Scope of Unitarianism”’. 

From Tulsa Dr. Cornish went to Topeka, 
Kans., where he spoke before the Rotary 
Club December 11, and from Topeka to 
Salina, where Rev. Adolph Rossbach is 
minister. Sunday, December 14, he 
preached in the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, whose minister 
is Rev. John F. Meyer. Monday he ad- 
dressed the Social Science Group of the 
University of Olio on the subject, “Reli- 
gious Minorities in Roumania”. 
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Tuckerman Festivities 


A Christmas luncheon will be given at 
the Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar 
Steet, Boston, Mass., Friday, December 
19, at one o’clock. A special Christmas 
chapel service will be conducted at twelve 
o'clock by Dr. Harold Marshall of Mel- 
rose, Mass. After luncheon carols will be 
sung around the Christmas tree. 

Christmas Eve at half-past four o’clock 
the school will have a party. The family 
dinner will be served at half-past six 
o‘clock after which all friends are cor- 
dially invited to come to the school for 
open house. Later the students will sing 
earols on Beacon Hill. 

Hight delegates will represent the 
school at the mid-winter meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at Proctor 
Academy. 

Following the Christmas holiday, regu- 
lar sessions will be resumed at the school 
January 5. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The endowment fund of 
the Chureh of the Unity has been increased 
by $1,000 from the estate of Mrs. Bugenia 
Field, and by $500 from the estate of Mrs. 
B. J. Taussig. 
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Proctor Academy News 


Eli Benedict, an architect of New York 
Jity, gave an illustrated lecture, “Mir 
acles in Stone’, November 29, 

Forty-five parents of day students met 
in the living room of Cary House for the 
annual parent-teacher conference No- 
vember 30. Headmaster Wetherell out- 
lined policies and plans and introduced 
each member of the staff. 

The Proctor Players gave December 16, 
“In the Next Room’, a mystery play in 
three acts, in the Andover Town Hall for 
the benefit of the Athletic Association. 

John Miles of Canton, N.Y., manager, 
has announced a basketball schedule of 
fifteen games, seven of which will take 
place in Andover. 

Readers of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
may be interested to send indoor games for 
boys, for use when weather conditions 
make outdoor sport impossible. Two reg- 
ulation-sized pool tables, one for each 
of the upper school dormitories, would be 
particularly appreciated. The school needs 
twenty-five “Hymn and Tune Books”. 

The following boys have been awarded 
football letters: Harry Rivers, Harry 
Burnham and Frederick Carter of And- 
over, N.H.; James Knowlton and Richard 
Parker of New London, N.H.; John Ber- 
tagna of Wilmot, N.H.; Henry Sawyer of 
North Wilmot, N.H.; Lucius Hart of 
Wolfeboro, N.H.; Warwick Wicks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Benjamin Tyler of Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Dana Thompson of Presque 
Isle, Maine; Russell Dimery of North And- 
over, Mass.; William Ruege of Hollis, 
N.Y.; Donald Quimby of Lowell, Mass.; 
Clayton Hurlbut of Putnam, Conn.; Caleb 
Mueller of Castine, Maine; Joseph John- 
son of Pleasantville, N.Y.; and manager 
Frederick Tolles of Newtonville, Mass. 
These Soys with Coach Farrell and Head- 
master Wetherell had a banquet Novem- 
ber 28 at Nardini’s in Concord, after which 
all attended a “movie”. 

Field hockey letters have been awarded 
to the following girls: Octavia Stearns and 
Arlene Sawyer of North Wilmot, N.H.; 
Ellen Rayno and Lydia Woodward of 
Wilmot Flat, N.H.; Mary Murdock of 
Newtonville, Mass.; Martha Crewe of 
East Andover, N.H.; Jessie MacKenzie, 
Katherine MacKenzie, Arline Andrews, 
Clarice Smith, Choise Burnham, Jessie 
DeBay, Eleanor Hall and manager Marion 
Andrews of Andover, N. H. 

The Student Council bas nominated 
Clayton Hurlbut, 1931, as Chairman for 
the annual Athletic Association fair to 
be held during the winter term. 

The first issue of Pan (Proctor Academy 
News) to be sent to graduates, former 
students and other friends of the school, 


will be mailed this week. This is pub-. 


lished under the auspices of the recently 
organized “Friends of Proctor 
Association”. 

A recent assembly speaker was Rev. 
Wilton Cross of Franklin. His subject was 
“What is a Man Worth?” Always clear 
and convincing, Mr. Cross inspires as well 
as instructs. His stories are timely and 
his voice is magnificent. 

During the two or three weeks between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, the assembly 
was in charge of the Student Council 
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members. The Council also sold Christmas 
seals and took orders for a handsome 
Proctor Academy Calendar for 1931. This 
group of boys is becoming more and more 
serviceable in school life. 

Christmas vacation began at noon De- 
cember 17 and will last till the evening 
of January 6, 1931. 


First Church, San Francisco, 
Celebrates Eightieth Year 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., celebrated its eightieth 
anniversary November 16. The first meet- 
ing of Unitarians in San Francisco was 
held in Simmons’s Athenzum Hall, Sacra- 
mento and Commercial Streets, October 
20, 1850, and the First Unitarian Society 
of San Francisco was formed November 
17 under the leadership of the Rev. Charles 
A. Farley. 

Regular services have been held since 
that date, and among the ministers are 
such names as Thomas Starr King and 
Horatio Stebbins. Dr. C. S. 8S. Dutton 
eame to the church in September, 1913, 
from the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. During Starr King’s pas- 
torate, the church was located at Geary 
and Stockton Streets. The present building 
was dedicated February, 1889. 

Dr. Dutton preached an anniversary 
sermon at the morning service; and at a 
Unitarian fellowship service in the eve- 
ning, Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, president of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, Dr. Charles C. Reed of Oakland, 
Calif., and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, delivered addresses. 


Dr. Reese at Ann Arbor 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese of the Abraham 
Lincoln Center of Chicago, Ill., will assist 
Rey. Harold P. Marley of the Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich., to present 
the case of Unitarianism to the students 
of the University of Michigan during a 
religious week in February. A unified cam- 
paign of advertising by the Ann Arbor 
churehes will set forth the importance of 
religion and tell of the programs each 
church will provide. Dr. Reese will be 
present under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. 


New York Alliance Meets 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women was entertained by the Universa- 
list Women’s Alliance of New York City 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity 
December 12. Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
of the Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was the speaker. 

Watertown, Mass.—The First Parish, 
as the last of the series of Tercentenary 
celebrations, held an “old home” Sunday, 
November 23. Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
of Augusta, Maine, minister of the church 
twenty-two years ago, preached a histor- 
ical sermon. Descendants of the founders 
of the parish and all former members 
were invited. 
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Student Forum at Seattle 


Rey. Dorothy Dyar of the University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Wash., has 
instituted a series of Sunday night student 
forum meetings. The general scheme of the 
meeting is to approach subjects alternately 
from the scientific and metaphysical points 
of view, with professors at the University 
of Washington often leading the discus- 
sion. Among the topics chosen are “What 
is the External World?’, “The Story of 
Evolution”, “Has Evolution a Purpose?”, 
“How We Think”, “What Is Thinking 
About?’, “Hducation as Self-Realization”’, 
and “Is There Anything Better Than 
Happiness?’. The Seattle newspapers are 
carrying interesting notices about the 
programs. 


- GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—All kinds. Booklet free. Meador 


Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ninety Years 


at the 


Isles of Shoals 
By OSCAR LAIGHTON 


The autobiography of the 
brother of Celia Thaxter, 
with sidelights on the many 
famous men and women who 
have visited these charming 
islands. 


18 Illus. 160 pp. $1.60. At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Selected 
Readings 


Character 
Education 


By Dennis C. Trotu, Ph.D. 
Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930. 


This is the first book presenting a scientific 
approach to the solution of this problem 
which is giving the educational institutions 
such grave concern. 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. At all bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers. 
DEPARTMENT 401 


25 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 
When they saw the 


STAR 
they REJOICED with 
exceeding great 
JOY 


Dr. Moore at Richmond 


Dr. Addison Moore has begun his duties 
as minister in charge of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Richmond, Va. Dr. 
Moore was formerly a Baptist minister, 
becoming in 1914 minister of the Unita- 
rian Church of Schenectady, N.Y., and 
in 1919 minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., which he served 
till 1930. 


Rev. George M. Gerrish Called 
Rev. George M. Gerrish, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass., 
for seven years, has accepted a eall to 
the Universalist Church in Rockport, 
Mass. Mr. Gerrish was a Congregational 
minister 1893-1900, a Universalist min- 
ister 1900-1918, and from 1918 to 1923 
was minister of the federated church of 
Hardwick, Mass. 


Riu WG. Nicholson Galled 


Rey. Wesley G. Nicholson of the Har- 
vard Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the West- 
wood Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mr. Nicholson was gradu- 
ated from Olivet College in 1925 and after- 
ward went to the Harvard Theological 
School. He has been at the Cambridge 
chureh since 1927. 


Dr. George F. Patterson’s Trip 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, visited a number of 
cities in mid-western states December 
5-16, preaching, lecturing and discussing 
settlements. He lectured in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., December 5, preached at Urbana, 
Ill., December 7, and had individual con- 
ferences with students of Meadville Theo- 
logical School regarding work after grad- 
uation December 8. At Stockton, Ill., he 
visited his father, Edward S. Patterson, 
and gave a lecture. He visited Geneseo, IIL, 
December 11, and addressed the Women’s 
Alliance and Laymen’s League. At Daven- 
port, Iowa, December 12, he gave a lec- 
ture, and at Cedar Rapids he preached. 


Lynn, MAss.—Rey. Raymond H. Palmer 
of the Unitarian Church tells an original 
story each week to the junior church, and 
the members of the junior church search 
the Scriptures for the text which best fits 
the story. Surprising results have been 
obtained. Onee twenty-two children 
handed in written passages from many 
parts of the Bible, every one of which 
was appropriate. 
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D'iIv REY GO ee 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


Merry Christmas 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypney B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciiristian 


UNION WEEK-END PARTIES 


48 BOYLS'OW S REET 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


For Young Men 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grnerau SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal Schoo] for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
iligh academic standards. 


Rey. LyMan V. Rurvepen, President. 
For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FrLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Maas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Winter term starts January 7th. Fine Practical 
Arts Course combined with facilities of boarding 
school. College Preparatory Course. Junior School. 
All winter sports. Reasonable rates. Catalogue. 
Address: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16 Andover, N.H. 
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Professor de Graaf Dies 


Eminent liberal and scholar, honored by 
his colleagues, passes on 


A cablegram brings the sad news of 
the death of Prof. Dr. H. T. de Graaf of 
the University of Leyden, Holland. This 
is a loss indeed. Few men have done more 
for the growth of the liberal movement in 
their own country and few have worked 
with greater zeal and wisdom for the 
establishment of permanent relations 
among the liberals of all lands. A man of 
great power has gone, and of singularly 
noble character; one who gave all he had 
for the cause which he loved, and who had 
much to give. His death occurred 
December 2. 

Those among us who attended the Con- 
ference at Arnhem the past summer will 
remember the able manner in which he 
presided at the meetings. Quietly stecring 
us through a sea of difficulties, and never 
losing sight of the goal, he brought us 
safely to our destination. The applause 
at the end of the last session was more 
than a mere formality on the part of the 
members of the Congress; it was a token 
of admiration to a man who had fully 
earned that admiration. 

Professor de Graaf followed Professor 
Roessingh in the chair of philosophy of 
religion and ethics at the University of 
Leyden. It was imperative that a liberal 
should occupy a chair to which in The 
Netherlands so great an importance is 
attached. The government waited long 
before it took action in the matter, but 
when finally de Graaf was invited to take 
Roessingh’s place all agreed that the 
selection had been a wise one. 

Dr. de Graaf studied at the University 
of Groningen. There he came under the 
influence of Professor Heymans, the well- 
known psychologist and philosopher. The 
master and the pupil did not arrive at the 
same results in their thinking, but the 
method by which those results were 
reached was much the same. Their find- 
ings were the outcome of fearless, honest 
investigation; neither the one nor the 
other ever refused to abide by the neces- 
sary consequences of the first premises 
which they were constrained to accept. 
Men who will not hedge in their think- 
ing at any point are fewer than one 
might wish, and when one of them de- 
parts from us the world is poorer by 
reason of his going. 

We on this side of the water will con- 
tinue to think with reverence and affec- 
tion of this wise and simple man, who 
deserved so well the title of honor which 
one of his colleagues gave to him in my 
hearing, “integer homo”. 

J. A. C. Faccincer AUER. 


Jamaica Plain Alliance 
Raises $4,075 in Year 


The Alliance branch of the First Church 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., has raised $4,075 
during the year. It has contributed $2,300 
to the parish house renovation fund, $1,275 
to the General Alliance Founder’s Fund, 
$250 for church building repairs, $150 to 
the church school, and $100 to the Charles 
F. Dole Endowment Fund. 
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Nobody ever gets 


enough BOOKS 
for Christmas! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eigh 
y , ghty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00. 


ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, 
by Walter Fogg. 

Especially valuable for the man or woman who 

teaches, writes, or speaks, but fascinating 

reading for anyone. Colorful stories of the 

origin of famous “sayings.” $5.00. 


NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 

Meeting “Uncle Oscar,” as the Islanders 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his snow- 
white beard and red cheeks, is like finding 
Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, seen 
through the twinkle of his blue eyes, makes 
a perfect gift for anyone who has known the 
magic of these islands. $1.60. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, INTER- 


PRETER OF LIFE, by Frederick M. Eliot. 


An appreciation of the influence of this truly 
great preacher and philosopher upon .the lives 
of hundreds of young men at Harvard 
University. $1.10. 


At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sa AAA 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
» Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


: Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


‘THANK you! 


WE wish to thank the public 

for our recognition as New 

England’s Great Yuletide Store! Such a reputa- 
tion is founded on the accumulated faith of 79 
Christmas seasons of gift service and gift satisfac- 
tion. Once again we are at your service with gifts 
endless in variety, trustworthy in quality,reason- 
able in price and as up-to-date as Christmas 1930! 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


AdOD ONIMIDGKD 
v AMLSINIW 40 
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- PLEASANTRIES 


“The worst feature of our postoffices 
is the ink”, says a writer. Although the 
pens have their bad points.—Hwmorist. 


Aunt: “But, my dear boy, you must 
admit that it is just the people you 
dislike most—the sober-minded, old fash- 
ioned, law-abiding ones—who have made 
England what it is.” Nephew: “That’s 
just it !’—Punch. 


The Committee for Untangling Meta- 
phors is hard at work now on Senator 
Nye’s supreme effort: “I feel confident 
that this troop of pirates in the grain 
trade, these economic leeches in the North- 
west, these bemees on ae grain-market- 
ing shi vi unhorsed. 
ing ship, will be se ene ee 


dollar and a penny met. The penny 
a bright, clean face, but the dollar 
was dirty and proud. “You think you are 
gold, but you are only cheap brass”, said 
the dollar. “I am patriotic, I am trust- 
worthy, I have the emblem of liberty on 
my bosom, and the United States Govern- 
ment has placed these words on me, In 
God We Trust.’” After a little doubt, the 
penny answered: “I grant you all that, but 
I go to church oftener than you do. 
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Lord Riddell’s suggestion that British 
advertisers emulate American methods was 
not, a London news item says, enthu- 
siastically received. It reminds us of the 
American who was explaining to a British 
visitor the construction of an electrical 


sign on Broadway, New York. “Tt will 
contain”, he said, “20,000 red lights, 


17,000 blue lights, 10,000 white lights, and 
a central sunburst of orange and purple ; 
The Englishman was impressed. ; Most 
extraordinary”, he said. “But don’t you 
think that it will be just a bit conspic- 
uous?”’—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


A Victorian legal counsel made response 
to the protest which Lord Campbell had 
rather pompously spoken against his pro- 
nunciation of “brougham” in two syllables. 
“A carriage of the kind you mention”, the 
Judge said, “is not incorrectly called a 
‘broom’, and the pronunciation has the ad- 
vantage of saving the time consumed by 
the utterance of an extra syllable”. Later 
on the Judge alluded to an omnibus. 
“Pardon me, my Lord”, interposed counsel, 
“but a carriage of the kind you mention 
is not incorrectly called a ‘’bus’, and this 
pronunciation has the advantage of saving 
the time consumed by the utterance of two 
extra syllables’.—Manchester Guardian. 


An “unemployed” apple-seller in New 
York asked Patrick MeGill, Irish poet, for 
his autograph. Mr. McGill pinned some 
lines into the bargain! 


Eve was not a wanton; 
Simple maid was she, 
Jntil she saw the apple 
Upon the apple tree. 
“Pluck the apple, maiden, 
And eat it ere I pass!” 
And she paid heed to Satan 
Slinking through the grass. 
The upper courts of Heaven 
Were very much annoyed, 
And sent out warring legions 
And hordes of unemployed. 
Now since a mother's falling 
Makes many a mortal grieve, 
A nickel for an apple 
Atones for mother Eve. 


The man pinned the poem on his coat, sold 
his stock in half an hour, and the auto- 
graph for $20. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiuiams, Vice-President 
SamvueL A. Exot, Vice-President 
Rosert §. Lorine, Secretary 


HAgoLp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


hee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House } 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Thrifty SANTA says 


this Year” 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
ot CS 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Parl bb be bt et bit et bet bt bi dod bd 


FOR SALE 


A lovely country home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by about four acres of land: well supplied 
with old maple trees, House has electric lights, city 
water and opportunity for garage. Located opposite 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. For further infor- 
mation, write W. S. THOMPSON, 792934 W. Norton 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Tn this Dumber 


Enttoriais’'., Ss. oo eee 1000 
Significant Sentiments : . « 999 
Correspondence 

Since 1855; Shocking Substantiation; 


Darkness in Serbia; Liberal Radio Hour 1006 


Original and Selected 


“Christmas Comes But Once 
(Poe (ae A ee ee 
O Come Let Us Worship, by Von Ogden 
VOGEL ss dicin se ecules dabeee ee 
Christmas: A Sermon, by Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman’ i", i UY SUS 
The Child We Were, by Herbert Hitchen; 
The Visitation, by Leslie T. Pennington 
England and America, by Lawrence Clare 
To Give Men Peace, the New Confessionals 
Will Use Psychiatry, Dr. Holmes Believes 


Our Booking Office 
Modern Troubadours, by A. R. H.; Books 1002 


Our Children 


a Year” 
944 


995 
996 


997 
998 


1007 


Christmas on Foot, by Rose Brooks . - 1004 
Uncle Ned’s Presents, by Ann Bradford . 1005 
Church Notes 1007 
Pleasantries . 1012 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m, Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE, Park, D.D., Minister, Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
coe on rte ye arte of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. ia So 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Mr. Raymond C, Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
D.D. 3.30 P.M., Children’s Christmas Service. 
Week-day services; 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Wednesday, Rey. Prof. 
Howard C. Robbins, D.D., General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service at 10 p.M., with carols by 
choir. Thursday, 11 a.m., Christmas Service, 
conducted by Dr. Perkins. 12 noon, Holy Com- 
munion. Friday, 12.15 p.m., Dr. Abraham M, 
Rihbany, Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M,, 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THRE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Bre D.D., minister, Morning service 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street.. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 188 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


